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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


EDWARD DOWDEN, Professor of English at Trinity College, Dublin, says of 


Masters of French Literature 
By GEORGE M. HARPER 
“*] can say with a good deal of confidence and entire sincerity that it is the best study of 
Sainte-Beuve to be found in English, and indeed I do not know where in French, in equal space, 
so much is to be learnt, and learnt with so much intellectual pleasure.” (72mo, $17.25 net.) 


‘*A POSITIVE REVELATION OF THE GENIUS OF ITS AUTHOR.”’ 


The White Cottage sy «zack 


‘“‘ If we were asked to name any fiction that we have read for several years past that we 
would select as a sure test of the literary intelligence and judgment of its readers, and as a 
positive revelation of the genius of its author, it would be ‘ The White Cottage,’ which places 
Miss Gwendolin Keats in the forefront of all living English women who are known to write 
fiction of any kind, if not before all her sisterhood in instinctive knowledge of and profound 
sympathy with the primitive elements of consciousness and conduct which constitute manhood 
and womanhood in their state of nature — inate, individual, simple, direct, vigorous, determined, 
unchangeable, the be all and the end all of their mortal human lives. . . . Don’t take our 
word for it, or anybody’s word, but give your most careful reading and your most loving under- 
standing to the power, the pathos, and the art of this remarkable, this incomparable book.” — 
New York Mail and Express. ( $1.50.) 


*“*“SHOWS HER IN THE FULNESS OF GREAT POWERS.”’ 


Crucial Instances sy eprrn wHarTon 


“ She is to-day the most promising figure we have. To-morrow is hers. How far she 
will go it is hard to tell. But with her stern devotion to style, her worldly wisdom, her keen 
insight, her wit and her fancy, and, above all, her invariable good taste, there is no knowing 
what the future has in store.”—New York Evening Sun. ($1.50.) 




















W. J. ROLFE, the well-known Shakespearian authority, says of 


God’s Puppets A Story of Old New York 
By IMOGEN CLARK 
“ Just a line to tell you how much I have enjoyed your novel. When I found time to 
take it up I couldn’t lay it aside for work that I ought to be doing, and I finished it at two 
sittings. It is a masterly work, better than I anticipated, measuring your ability by what I 
had already seen of your books and magazine matter. It is far ahead of the ‘ Little Lad,’ 
admirable and charming as that was in its way. It ought to have a large sale, but nowadays it 
is n’t the best novels that run up intothe hundred thousands—more’s the pity.” (72m, $7.50.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Third Edition of a Popular Book 





Rapidly taking its place as one of the 
Successes of the season. Why not 
join the discussion it has provoked ? 








EVERY INCH A KING 











By JOSEPHINE C. SAWYER 


THE NEW YORK TIMES says: 

“« This love story, through which the leading characters tread with such rare grace, is a 
sweet and pleasing one, happily lacking in all those scenes of bloodshed and violence which have 
so often filled the pages of modern fiction. The historical background of the story is well 
maintained also, and the whole book seems written with a loving interest and care which adds 
much to the sincerity of the author’s purpose. 

“ There is a grace of style about it, too. The stately diction of the fifteenth century is 
well maintained, and each sentence is rounded and finished in a charmingly musical manner. 
One cannot speak too highly of the purity of the tale, which should gain for the book a wide- 
spread interest apart from any historical merit it may possess.” 


Here one moves in the society 
of the old nobility. 


The nobility of the Beauforts, the Mortimers, the Straffords, 
so completely destroyed by the “‘ Wars of the Roses.” 


Here is a strife between good and evil, 
with “love” as victor. 


But it is not chiefly a story of duels and hairbreadth escapes, 
but a good love, hate, and victory story. 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Books on Botany and Nature Study 





Bergen’s Foundations of Botany 
By Josep Y. Bercen, Instructor in Biology in. the English High School, Boston, Mass., 
and Author of “ Elements of Botany.” 


This book is intended not to take the place of Mr. Bergen’s ‘‘ Elements of Botany,*’ but to offer a more 
extensive and comprehensive course for schools that wish to devote an entire year to the subject. 


For introduction, $1.50. 





Atkinson's First Studies of Piant Life . . . .60 
(Fust Ready) 


Long’s Ways of Wood Folk . 50 
Long’s Wilderness Ways . . mine a 
Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children . . . . .60 
The Jane Andrews Books 
Geven Eatle Gams. sl lt tt OO 
SS ee ee 
Stories Mother Nature Told . . . . . .50 
My Pour Friends . . . . + + + + «@0 


BOOKS ON NATURE STUDY 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers . . . . . . .60 
oo gk 8 
eo 
The Finch First Reader . . . . . . . «30 
Study and Story Nature Readers 

| ld i 

Pets and Companions . . . . . . . «30 

Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Jefferies’ Sir Bevis, from Wood Magic . . . .30 





Boston New York Chicago 





GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


San Francisco 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 








No Collection of FIELD is Complete 
without 


A Little Book of Tribune Verse 


A collection of poems, grave and gay, 
written by 


EUGENE FIELD 


While Associate Editor of the Denver Tribune in 
1881—1883, now for the first time 
published in book form. 


Edited and collected by JOSEPH G. BROWN, City 
Editor of the Tribune during Eugene Field’s connec- 
tion with that paper. 

The volume contains some 175 poems of Sentiment 
and Satire, of Childhood and Western life, never before 
published in enduring form, and the original versions of 
a few old favorites which have only been issued in revised 
dress. A book invaluable to students and collectors. 

The volume will contain about 250 pages 5x7 % inches, 
handsomely printed from new small pica, old style type, 
bound in vellum cloth, git top, price $1. 50. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 750 num- 
bered copies, printed on a special deckel-edge paper, 
bound in three-fourths morocco, gilt tops, price $5.00. 


Order at once to secure a copy of the First Edition. 





TANDY, WHEELER & CO., Publishers, 
Boston Bicck, Denver, Colorado. 








JUST READY. 


The Wit and Wisdom of Fesus. 


By Grorce WriGat BUCKLEY, author of “ Carlyle and 
Emerson: a Contrast,” “ Politics and Morals,” ete. 
Cloth, gilt top, 213 pages, $1.00. 

The fresh and vivid portraiture of Jesus presented in these 
strong and attractively written pages makes us at once, as it 
were, the personal friend of the author, and more than ever 
the friend of the great friend of man whose wit and wisdom 
the volume recounts. The work is not an arid technical study : 
it is the expression of a warm and loyal appreciation. To quote 
from the Introductory chapter: ‘* What concerns the author 
is not that he classify the wit and wisdom of Jesus under defi- 
nite categories; but rather that he give them some living 
relation to the sublime personality whence they sprang, and 
that, too, with a religious and moral motive.’’ 


Health and a Day. 


By Dr. Lewis G. Janes, M.A., author of “ Life as a Fine 
Art,” “Evolution of Morals,” “Social Ideals and Social 
Progress,” etc. Cloth, gilt top, 185 pages, $1.00. 
The Outlook has just said: ‘* This little book is a tonic for 

both sick and well. One can scarcely pick out a single chap- 

ter the reading of which will not prove bracing and helpful. 

There is no spirit of controversy or of faddism in the sugges- 

tions as to health: they are pervaded by a gentle spirit that 

easily wins the reader to confidence in their reasonableness. 

The book aims, however, at a wider outlook than that which 

is usually connoted by the word health, and touches on many 

themes which go to the filling out of a normal and useful life.’’ 








JAMES H. WEST CO., BOSTON. 
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A GREAT WORK NEARING COMPLETION 








Cyclopzedia of American 
Horticulture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY, Assisted by WILHELM MULLER 
and many expert Cultivators and Botanists. 








Volumes I., Il., and Ill. are now ready, and Volume IV., completing the 
work, is in press and will be published soon. 








In this great Cyclopedia will be found a complete description of all 
species of fruits, vegetables, flowers, and ornamental plants in America. 
Directions for the cultivation of all kinds of crops, observations on 


marketing, etc. 
OPINIONS OF THE WORK 


«“ We do not hesitate to commend this work to our readers, whether fruit-growers, gardeners, gentle- 
men of leisure, or of whatever profession, for it contains such information as it will take scores of books 
to give, and cannot fail to both interest and instruct every reader.”—-Canadian Horticulturist. 

* The information is precisely what the horticulturist and general reader is desirous of knowing.” 

Scientific American. 

“Ip range, treatment, and editing emphatically useful — worthy of ranking by the side of the Century 
Dictionary.”—The Nation. 

“ As showing the earnest endeavor to be quite up to date, the very complete note on Horticulture in 
the Hawaiian Tolands may be cited; half a page and over is devoted to this item. Grapes, American and 
European, grafting, the history and principle of greenhouse construction, and the various fruits, are all 
ably treated.” American Gardening. 

“Tt is a work for the gardener to gloat over, for the student of horticulture to pore over, and for one 
who is neither of these to delight in possessing.”—Chicago Tribune. 

« While the entire work will cost twenty dollars, it will be money well spent by any owner of an 
orchard or even a gardener. It will be to the farmer what the Century Dictionary is to the literary 
man.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 








The price is $5.00 net for each volume, 
and the work is sold by Subscription. 
Circulars and full information will be supplied by the publishers on application. 








Bailey's Cyctopmp1a oF AMERICAN HortTicuttureE is published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE DIAL ( founded in 1880) is pubiished on the 1st and 16th of 
each month. Terms or SuBscripTion, 82.00 a year in advance, postage 
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TENDENCIES IN LITERATURE. 


To the seasoned critic, there are few things 
so amusing as the habit the amateur observer 
has of indulging in broad generalizations con- 
cerning contemporary literature. Some book 
proves to be the fashion of the hour, and 
straightway it is made the subject of philoso- 
phizing. What is merely a ripple upon the 
surface of popular taste is viewed as a fresh 
and deep current of human thought, and this 
supposedly new departure of the spirit serves 
as a starting-point for many a solemn disquisi- 
tion upon types and schools and movements. 
These grave inductions from a single instance, 
or a few instances, however philosophical the 
parade of the terms in which they are presented, 
betray their essentially unphilosophical char- 
acter by the obvious inadequacy of their basis 
of fact. They are made only to be forgotten, 
as, in the majority of cases, the books that 
occasioned them are forgotten, after the lapse 
of a few years. It is not so very long ago that 
the American public was readjng and talking 
“ Trilby,” with such frantic enthusiasm that 
one would have thought a new literary era had 
dawned. Many were the seeming-wise reflect- 
ions of which this entertaining story was the 
innocent provoking cause, many were the hopes, 
or the fears, for our literary development that 
took their starting point from the vogue of this 
particular piece of fiction. All this discussion 
was the work of the amateur, and we now 
realize how absurd it all was. The novel in 
question is clean forgotten to-day, and with it 
the whole argument based upon its success. 
Anyone can see now what the practised critic 
saw all the time, that there was no more 
significance in the astonishing vogue of “ Tril- 
by” than there had been a score of years 
earlier in the equally astonishing vogue of 
“‘ Helen’s Babies.” 

In point of fact, when the philosophical 
student of literature confronts the question of 
literary tendencies, he sees two things with ab- 
solute distinctness. One of them is that the 
study of tendencies, of movements, of the 
transformations of a nation’s idealisms, is the 
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most important thing about the history of any 
literature, the only thing, indeed, that invests 
a literature with real significance for the his- 
tory of culture. If he cannot discern the evo- 
lutionary process at work, he misses all the 
salt and savor of his subject, and his conclu- 
sions are empirical or merely subjective. The 
other thing is that this process of development, 
this history of movements and transformations, 
requires for its proper observation a consider- 
able period to be taken into survey, and a con- 
siderable detachment, in point of time, from 
that period. The one well-nigh impossible task 
is to trace the direction of the evolutionary 
process in one’s immediate surroundings, or to 
make any prophecies for the future save those 
that are the logical outcome of some tendency 
that has been in operation long enough to be- 
come clearly discerned. 

Suppose one were to take some representa- 
tive collection of contemporary literature, such, 
for example, as the closing section of either of 
Mr. Stedman’s great anthologies, and read it 
through intent only upon the detection of tend- 
encies, or of unifying principles, he would find 
it an extremely difficult matter to reduce to 
order his confused and varied impressions. In 
such a case, it is impossible to see the woods 
for the trees. To discern the tendencies at 
work in such a mass of literary production, to 
find the pattern in so complex a web of intel- 
lectual activity, to distinguish the currents 
from the eddies in so wide an expanse of waters, 
would be a task well worth attempting, indeed, 
but one likely to baffle the most persistent ef- 
fort. Of course the problem might to a certain 
extent be simplified by discarding the great 
mass of the work as merely reflecting the hues 
caught from the greater poems, as merely echo- 
ing the significant ideas of the age put forth 
by the few writers who set the pitch for the 
symphony. The lesser writers contribute to 
the harmony (or the discord) and the tone- 
coloring of the composition, but they do not 
modify the fundamental character of the move- 
ment. Nevertheless, the difficulty is not really 
removed by this process of elimination ; it is 
somewhat lessened, and that is all. 

A few generalizations, however, concerning 
the tendencies and characteristics of our con- 
temporary English literature it seems reason- 
ably safe to make, and one of them is that we 
are living in a critical rather than a creative 
period. As the few great survivors of the 
earlier age one by one pass away, we feel 
acutely conscious that the places are left un- 





filled. The season of analysis and introspec- 
tion is clearly upon us. In such a period as 
ours, versatility, good taste, and excellence of 
workmanship, and the number of good writers, 
as distinguished from the great masters, is as- 
tonishingly large. Sometimes they spring up 
in the most unexpected quarters, and anticipa- 
tion flutters at the thought of a possible resurg- 
ence of the creative impulse. But we must 
not deceive ourselves into thinking that our 
bustling literary activity is swelling to any 
appreciable or noticeable extent the stock of 
the world’s masterpieces. Our literature of 
to-day is various and entertaining, it has 
taste and even distinction, but it is not a 
literature adorned by the opulent blossoming 
of genius. 

If we may venture, after the preceding dis- 
claimer, to indicate any distinct tendencies in 
the English and American literature of the 
past few years, we would say that it has moved, 
and is still moving, in the direction of artistic 
freedom, of cosmopolitan interest, and of broad- 
ened social sympathy. It no longer suffers, 
for example, under the reproach of being pro- 
duced with an exaggerated deference to the 
Young Person. To place under the ban whole 
tracts of human life, to refrain from dealing 
with whole groups of the most important of 
human relations because their treatment gives 
offence to immature minds, is a procedure not 
justified by the larger view of what literature 
means. This lesson we have learned of recent 
years. If we take into account the newest of 
new women and the youngest of emancipated 
young men, it may seem that the lesson has 
been too well learned, but, on the whole, our 
literary art has gained strength with its newly 
acquired freedom. Our literature is also meas- 
urably freed from its old time provincialism of 
outlook. We have seen established for the 
mintage of the mind a broader compact than 
any Latin Union ; if an idea have but intrinsic 
value, its currency does not now need to be 
forced in other countries than that of its origin. 
This, too, is a great gain, and will make the 
next creative period all the easier of approach. 
But the greatest gain of all, to our thinking, 
is the awakening of the new social sympathy 
that characterizes our recent literature. We 
hear a good deal of “democratic art,” and 
much of what we have thus far got is distress- 
ingly crude and dull with didacticism. But the 
future of our race belongs to democracy, and 
literature must make the best of this inevitable 
movement. That it will eventually learn how 
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to shape the idealism of democracy into forms 
of convincing beauty we make no doubt, and 
the signs are not wanting that such an issue is 
near at hand. We might make specific men- 
tion, to support this proposition, of the remark- 
able recent work of one of our younger poets, 
but since we propose to consider that at 
some length in the next issue of THe Drat, 
the hint shall suffice us here. An illustration 
of more resounding significance may be found 
in the work of the greatest of living Russians. 
The writings of Count Tolstoy, or to be more 
exact, the earnest attention which they have 
received during the past few years, offer im- 
pressive example of the power of the social 
motive as embodied in the forms of fictive art, 
to make itself felt as a force in literature. 
Here is a writer whose whole genius is spent 
in an impassioned appeal to purely democratic 
sympathies, and, as the years go on, his figure 
assumes grander and grander proportions, and 
his utterance seems to become more and more 
invested with the attributes of prophecy. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


OUR LITERARY FOLK-LORE. 
(To the Editor of Taz D1At.) 

The readers of THE D1At, or at least part of them, 
are interested no doubt in what may be called literary 
folk-lore. If so, I trust that some of them will be will- 
ing to assist in the collection of a very interesting body 
of such folk-lore 2ow swiftly passing out of existence. 
That constituency of Tae Dra which had the good 
fortune to be raised in the country will doubtless re- 
member the way in which the young people of their 
neighborhood used to get around the sensitive con- 
sciences of Presbyterian elders and Methodist class- 
leaders, by calling their dances by the innocent name 
of “singing games.” When they wanted to dance at 
their parties they asked permission to “ play games,” 
and then they would dance to the choral singing of 
«Lead her up and down to your best liking,” “ Weevilly 
Wheat,” and “Pop Goes the Weasel.” Both words 
and music of these choral dance songs were in every 
case traditional. Some of them, like the singing games 
of children, were evidently the broken-down remains of 
old folk-ballads. A recent attempt to secure some of 
them shows that in fifteen years they have disappeared 
completely from one neighborhood, but there must be 
communities where they are still played or at least may 
be collected from the memories of those who played 
them in their youth. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
this nineteenth century survival of old folk-poetry will 
receive the attention it deserves while there is yet time. 
Personally, I shall be grateful for any help to save the 


old songs. Gronce Morey Mier. 


Washington Agricultural College, 
Pullman, Wash., May 3, 1901. 





VARIATIONS IN TENNYSON. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

I was much interested in Professor Albert E. Jack’s 
notice of Mr. J. Churton Collins’s “Early Poems of 
Tennyson,” in a recent issue of Tak Dray. As he re- 
marks, Mr. Collins is wrong in assuming that his is the 
first attempt to record the various readings of these and 
other poems of Tennyson; nor was the work that I did 
in the “Cambridge” Tennyson, to which Professor 
Jack refers, the first of the kind. 

As long ago as 1857, when I was reading “ The 
Princess” with a high-school class, I happened to notice 
tha* variations occurred in different editions of the 
poem; and I copied all these into the edition I was 
using. Later I found and recorded variations in other 
poems that we read in school. In 1883 I published an 
annotated edition of “The Princess,” in which I gave 
all the various readings, so far as I could ascertain 
them. For the first edition of the poem I had to depend 
on the American reprint, which I collated with the sec- 
ond London edition and the fourth and fifth American 
editions. I could not get hold of the third edition 
(1850) in which the intercalary songs first appeared, 
but the copy of the second edition that I used had these 
songs inserted in manuscript. 

For the third issue of my edition (1890), I had the 
privilege of examining an interleaved copy of the first 
English edition of “The Princess” belonging to my 
friend Dr. F. J. Furnival! of London, in which he had 
recorded the new readings of the third and fifth edi- 
tions. This enabled me to settle some doubtful points 
and to supply several omissions in my collation of those 
editions; and also to detect sundry curious misprints in 
the first American edition and a few errors in the 
manuscript copy of the songs mentioned above. I had 
also received a very kind letter from Lord Tennyson, 
calling attention to one or two slips in notes quoted 
from Mr. Dawson’s “ Study of ‘ The Princess.’” 

In 1884 I edited “Select Poems of Tennyson,” in- 
eluding many of those given by Mr. Collins, and noted 
all the variations from the English edition of 1884 
which I found in the American reprints from 1849 
down. For the readings of the editions of 1830, 1832, 
and 1842, I had to depend mainly on quotations in the 
reviews and in the commentaries of Shepherd, Tainsh, 
Wace, Bayne, and others. For the first edition of the 
Wellington Ode, I used a copy given to the Harvard 
Library by the poet Longfellow. 

In 1887, I edited «« Enoch Arden and Other Poems” 
on the same plan; and for this and the second edition 
of the “Select Poems” (1886) I had the opportunity 
of making a rather hurried examination of the 1830 
and 1832 editions in the British Museum, which was 
supplemented by some work of the kind done for me 
by a person recommended by the Museum authorities, 
but in which I subsequently found many errors. 

Revised editions of these two books, with additional 
poems, were published in 1895; and for these editions 
I was able to consult a good number of the English 
editions. 

In 1895 I also published an edition of “In Memo- 
riam,” much of the work on which had been done dur- 
ing the ten years previous. For the various readings I 
had the benefit of a copy of the first English edition 
given me by Dr. Furnivall, in which he had recorded 
most of them. 

In 1896 I edited the “ Idylls of the King,” using most 
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of the earlier English and American editions in the col- 
lation of the text. I also corrected the irregular and 
often inconsistent pointing, capitalization, etc., of the 
English editions, and in an appendix filled nearly two 
pages of fine print with specimens of these errors and 
incongruities. 

In 1895-1897 I edited the complete de luze edition 
of Tennyson brought out by Messrs. Estes & Lauriat 
in twelve volumes, with variorum and other notes; and 
in 1898 the “ Cambridge ” edition, in which the various 
readings were given more concisely. 

I have spent perhaps half a dozen hours in examining 
Mr. Collins’s book, and have already noted many errors 
and omissions. Most of these, like those to which Pro- 
fessor Jack refers, are “ very slight,” but not a few of 
them are much worse than the general character of the 
work would have led me to expect. Some of them in- 
dicate apparent carelessness in collation, and others in 
proofreading. 

On p. 53, for instance, two entire lines of a stanza of 
“Mariana in the South,” as printed in 1833 (1832), 
are omitted: 

“* Backward the latticeblind she flung, 
And leaned upon the balcony.”’ 
I give them as they appear in my “ Enoch Arden, ete.,” 
(1895). ; 

On p. 66, the 1833 version of a line of the first song 
in “The Miller’s Daughter” (“And I would lie so 
light, so light”) is given simply “ So warm and light.” 
It should be (if my edition is right) “ I would lie round 
so warm and light.” This, by the way, is a specimen 
of a class of errors — giving an early reading only in 

The use of the capital in “So” is misleading; 
but in all such cases Mr. Collins begins his quotations 
with a capital. Even the article a when given alone 
in a note (as in that on “ Like one great garden glowed,” 
p. 26, where the 1830 reading is “a great garden”), 
is printed thus: “1830. A.” 

On p. 68, the fact that two stanzas of “ The Miller's 
Daughter ” were added in 1842 (the two preceding the 
last one, as the poem now stands) is not mentioned. 
Mrs. Kemble, in the “Democratic Review” for Janu- 
ary, 1844 (Vol. xiv. p. 62 fol.), is very severe in her 
comments upon this addition to the 1832 form of the 
poem. I quote the passage (nearly a page of it) in 
my “ Select Poems,” p. 200. 

On p. 95, the three stanzas of the “ Palace of Art” 
which Tennyson gives in a foot-note of 1832 as omitted 
from the poem because it is “already too long,” are 
cited; but Mr. Collins is apparently not aware that the 
poet corrected the astronomical allusions in them when 
they were printed in Palgrave’s “Lyrical Poems of 
Tennyson,” 1885. The original reading in the third 
stanza was: 

**She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars, 
That marvellous round of milky light 
Below Orion, and those double stars,” etc. 
In Palgrave’s book it is given (according to my “ Select 
Poems,” p. 218) thus, without even a hint that it had 
been changed since 1832: 
“She saw the snowy poles and moons of Mars, 
That marvellous field of drifted light 
In mid Orion, and the married stars,’’ etc. 
No critic, so far as I am aware, has noticed this varia- 
tion. Tennyson from his early years was intensely in- 
terested in astronomy, and is remarkably accurate in 
his frequent allusions to it. The moons of Mars were 
not discovered until long after this stanza was first 





written; but it is curious that he should have put the 
famous nebula of Orion “below” the constellation. 
Probably, however, he was thinking at the moment of 
the beit of the giant. 

This omission in Mr. Collins’s notes reminds me of 
another which is more surprising, for even if he never 
happened to see Palgrave’s book, he must be familiar 
with “The Foresters.” On p. 295 he gives the “ Nat- 
ional Song,” printed in 1830 but afterwards suppressed 
for sixty-two years or until 1892, when it was inserted 
in “The Foresters,” with no change except in the 
chorus of the two stanzas, which read thus in 1830: 

* Cuorus. — For the French the Pope may shrive 'em, 
For the devil a whit we heed ’em : 
As for the French, God speed ’em 
Unto their heart’s desire, 
And the merry devil drive ’em 
Through the water and the fire. 


* Fort Caorvs. — Our glory is our freedom, 
We lord it o’er the sea; 
We are the sons of freedom, 
We are free.” 


I quote from the de luze Tennyson, Vol. xi. p. 298. 
For the chorus as it now stands the reader can refer 
to “The Foresters.” Mr. Collins notes neither the 
insertion of the song in the play nor the change in the 
chorus. 

In “The Talking Oak,” Tennyson made only two 
changes after its first publication in 1842. Shepherd 
(“Tennysoniana,” 2d ed, 1879) says there was only 
one, and Collins gives only one. It is amazing that he 
should have overlooked the second (line 215): “The 
murmurs of the drum and fife” for “ The whispers of 
the drum and fife.” It is given in my “Select Poems” 
(p. 232). I think that nobody else has called attention 
to it. I first detected it in 1884 in the American 
edition of 1842. As I had not seen the English edition 
of 1842, it occurred to me when I did not find it in 
Collins’s book that it might be only in the American 
edition, which was printed from advance sheets of the 
English; but Professor Jack informs me that it is in 
the latter. I could hardly believe that two collators 
overlooked it, but it seems that they did. 

The reader may be surprised that I should suspect a 
variation of this kind in an American edition printed 
from advance sheets; but I had previously detected a 
curious one (unknown to all the critics) in the “ Idylls 
of the King.” In “Merlin and Vivien” (entitled 
simply “Vivien” at first), the American edition of 
1859 reads (lines 148 fol.): 

“She loathed the knights and ever seem’d to hear 

Their laughing comment when her name was named. 

For once, when Arthur walking all alone, 

Vexed at a rumor rife about the Queen, 

Had met her,”’ ete. 
This reading is found nowhere else. The poet must 
have altered the passage before the English edition of 
1859 was printed, but after the advance sheets had 
been dispatched to this country. The reading in 1857, 
when “ six trial-copies ” of “ Enid” and “ Vivien” were 
printed (of which the copy in the British Museum is 
believed to be the sole survivor), was this: 

‘* She hated all the knights because she deem’d 

They wink’d and jested when her name was named.”’ 


The present reading is: 


** She hated all the knights, and heard in thought 
Their lavish comment when her name was named. 
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For once, when Arthur walking all alone, 
Vext at a rumor issued from herself 

Of some corruption crept among his knights, 
Had met her,”’ ete. 

I have given only a few specimens of the more serious 
of Mr. Coilins’s errors and omissions. I have found 
many others in the hasty examination I have made of 
perhaps a fifth part of the book. 

Misprints are not uncommon: es “Confutzer” for 
**Confutzee” in a suppressed stanza of “The Palace 
of Art” (p. 93); “books” for “book” in an 1832 
reading of a line in “ The Miller’s Daughter” (p. 63) 
— “The letters of the books she reads” — unless my 
note in the “Select Poems” (p. 198) is wrong, which 
I do not believe; the misplacing of a reference to a 
foot-note on p. 100, which makes the 1832 reading of 
« Where I may mourn and pray” to be “ Dying the 
death I die” (which should refer to “And save me 
lest I die” in the preceeding stanza), etc. 

I agree fully with Professor Jack in regard to the 
foolishness of noting insiguificant variations in spelling, 
like though and tho’, gray and grey, ete. While giving 
these quite uniformly, Mr. Collins is very irregular 
in regard to Tennyson’s whimsical omission of the 
hyphen in hundreds of compound words. Thus we 
find * silkensailed,” “ pearlgarland,” ‘ darklatticed,” 
« sharpshadowed,” “ chestnutboughs,” ete. Mr. Collins 
prints many of these as Tennyson does; others he 
prints with the hyphen; others as two separate words; 
and all three forms he often has in the same poem, and 
sometimes on the same page. In my editions I follow 
Tennyson’s eccentric method in all cases; but I should 
not quarrel with anybody who chose to conform to or- 
dinary usage instead, if he would do it uniformly. 

Mr. Collins is also irregular in regard to the punc- 
tuation of his quotations from the early editions; but 
some of the variations (periods in place of commas and 
the like, which confuse or pervert the sense of the 
passage) are probably the fault of the proofreader. 

With all its defects the book is a valuable one. The 
labor involved in preparing it can hardly be appreciated 
except by the few who have tried their own hands at 
similar tasks. In the case of Tennyson, who probably 
“tinkered” his poems more than any other English or 
American author, it is not likely that we shall ever 
have a perfectly complete and accurate variorum edition. 
He never brought out a new edition without some 
changes in the text — perhaps a single little word in a 
line that had been unaltered for forty years or more, — 
and one must carefully scrutinize every line and every 

word in each of many editions in order to detect these 
eceasional trivial changes; and after all he may over- 
look some of them, as I find from Mr. Collins’s book 
that I have done in two or three instances in poems 
that I have collated again and again. I have sometimes 
come very near making other mistakes. To give a 
single instance, Tennyson made no change in “The 
Poet’s Song,” published in 1842, until forty-seven years 
later (1889), when he put “fly” instead of “bee” in 
the line “ The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee.” I 
had printed it in 1886 in a little book that I have not 
mentioned above (“The Young People’s Tennyson”), 
and it was by the merest chance that, in adding it to the 
enlarged “Select Poems” in 1895, I happened to refer 
to an English edition of that year and caught that 
“fly.” If I had not known the poem by heart I might 
have missed the insect even then. W. J. Roure. 


Cambridge, Masz., May 6, 1901. 
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THE IRON CHANCELLOR IN A NEW LIGHT.* 





It is complained that if publishers go on 
feeding the current popular craving for sweets 
in the form of love-letters it will end in the 
public’s losing its taste for plain food altogether, 
and having its digestion permanently spoiled. 
There may be something in this, but the danger 
seems overdrawn. Reading, say, Victor Hugo’s 
love-letters through at a sitting would certainly 
be like eating one’s way unassisted through a 
whole box of caramels — the results might be 
unpleasant. But it is not so of the Love Let- 
ters of Bismarck, which we have now before 
us in a comely volume of 480 pages. These 
quite German examples of the bDillet-doux are 
sensible, practical, “‘ newsy,” only moderately 
saccharine. They are indited to Fraiilein von 
Puttkamer — a name not savoring particularly 
of sentiment. We do not mean that the letters 
are not affectiénate, that they contain no tender 
passages, no terms of endearment. The Chan- 
cellor “makes love” throughout the earlier 
epistles at least, if in a rather rough, Junkerish, 
half-cynical way. Once, in a burst of unusual 
tenderness, he calls Frl. von Puttkamer “a 
little pink angel,” but as he soon goes on to 
talk of a package of sansages and some socks 
she has sent him, the reader’s nerves are re- 
lieved. In fine, if the affection breathed from 
the letters is not of the ecstatic order, it is at 
all events a manifestly strong and durable 
fabric, made in*Germany, and warranted to 
wear. 

The letters extend from the time (1846) of 
the writer’s engagement to Frl. von Puttkamer, 
to 1889; and about a third of them were writ- 
ten before the marriage took place. A few 
extracts will serve to show their general drift 
and quality. A letter of 1850 indicates the 
writer’s opinion of the liberal movement of the 
time. Speaking of the possibility of a clash 
between Prussia and Austria, Bismarck goes 
on to say: 


“Robert Blum’s bust, draped with black and white 
sashes and cockades, is the emblem by which members 
of the Berlin militia, and democrats of all countries 
here, at Frankfort, and elsewhere, celebrate their fes- 
tivities and swear vengeance on monarchs; to this has 
Prussia grown. It is for these people we shall be 


*Tue Love Lerrers or Bismarck: Being Letters to 
his Fianeée and Wife, 1846-1889. Authorized by Prince 
Herbert von Bismarck, and translated from the German 
under the supervision of Charlton T, Lewis. With portraits. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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victorious, if we are victorious; and every democrat 
will exhibit his wounds to the King as an unpaid bill, 
when, with his help, we have conquered. I cannot 
restrain my tears when I reflect what has become of 
my pride, my joy, my fatherland, the faithful, brave, 
honest Prussian nation, intoxicated by the giddy cup 
which they call Prussian honor, in the leading-strings 
of a gang of Rhenish place-hunters and scoffing 
democrats.” 


The following sketch (1851) of Amschel 
Rothschild shows that the Chancellor was no 
poor hand at a portrait : 


« ... I have picked the enclosed leaves for you in 
the garden of old Amschel Rothschild, whom I like, 
because he is simply a haggling Jew, and does not pre- 
tend to be anything else, and, at the same time, a 
strictly orthodox Jew, who touches nothing at his din- 
ners, and eats only ‘undefiled’ food. ‘Johann, dage 
vid you some bread for de deers,’ he said to his servant 
as he came out to show me his garden, in which there 
were some tame fallow deer. ‘Baron, dat blant costs 
me two thousand guilders, honor bride, two thousand 
guilders cash; I vill let you have it for one thousand, 
or, if you vant it for nuddings, he shall bring id to your 
house. God knows I abbrejiate you highly, Baron; 
you are a nize man, a brave man.’ With that he isa 
little, thin, gray imp of a man, the patriarch of his 
tribe, but a poor man in his palace, childless, a widower, 
cheated by his servants, and ill-treated by aristocratic- 
ally Frenchified and Anglicized nephews and nieces, 
who will inherit his treasures without gratitude and 
without love.” 


In 1852 Bismarck fought his famous duel 
with Vincke, and his account of the affair does 
not greatly heighten one’s esteem for his char- 
acter. 


“Vincke wished to defer the matter for forty-eight 
hours, which I granted. On the 25th, at 8 a. M., we 
rode to Tegel; to a charming spot in the woods by the 
seashore; it was beautiful weather, and the birds sang 
so gayly in the sunshine that, as wé entered the wood, 
all sad thoughts left me; only the thought of Johanna 
I had to drive from me by force, so as not to be affected 
by it. With me as witnesses were Arnim and Eberhard 
Stolberg, and my brother as a very dejected spectator. 
With V. was Sauken, and Major Vincke of the First 
Chamber, as well as a Bodelschwingh as impartial wit- 
ness. The latter declared before the matter began that 
the challenge seemed to him to be, under the cireum- 
stances, too stringent, and proposed that it should be 
modified to one shot apiece (four had been agreed upon). 
Sauken, in V.’s name, was agreeable to this, and had 
word brought to me that the whole thing should be 
called off if I declared I was sorry for my remark. As 
I could not truthfully do this, we took our positions, 
fired at Bodelschwingh’s command, and both missed. 
God forgive the grave sin that I did not at once recog- 
nize His mercy, but I cannot deny it: when I looked 
through the smoke and saw my adversary standing 
erect, a feeling of disappointment prevented me from 
participating in the general rejoicing, which caused 
Bodelschwingh to shed tears; the modification of the 
challenge annoyed me, and I would gladly have con- 
tinued the combat. But as I was not the insulted party, 





I could say nothing; it was all over, and all shook 
hands.” 

The following passage from a letter of 
1847 will answer better than the foregoing . 
extracts to show the Chancellor in the guise 
of a lover: 


« Why do you so lament your last letter? I found 
nothing in it that was not dear to me, or could have 
been dearer. And, were it otherwise, where should you 
in future find a heart on which to disburden your own 
of that which oppresses it, if not with me? . . . My 
dear, dear Johanna, must I tell you once more that I 
love you; sans phrase, that we ought to share with each 
other joy and suffering,—I your suffering and you 
mine; that we are not united for the sake of showing and 
sharing with each other only that which gives pleasure; 
but that you may pour out your heart at all times to 
me and I to you, whatever it may contain; that I must 
and will bear your sorrows, your thoughts, your naughti- 
nesses, if you have any, and love you as you are — not as 
you ought to be or might be? . . . Do not keep your 
gloomy thoughts for yourself while you look on me with 
cheerful brow and merry eyes, but share with me in word 
and look what you have in your heart, whether it be 
blessing or sorrow. . . . Look upon us as mutual father- 
confessors; as more than that, since we, according to 
the Scripture, are to be ‘one flesh.’” 


The letters contained in this volume are, in 
point of fact, for the most part letters written 
by Bismarck to his wife. To entitle them, 
therefore, collectively «‘ Love Letters” is not 
wholly accurate, although perhaps a third of 
them belong fairly in that category. They are 
certainly better worth reading than if they all 
harped constantly on the same tender string. 
They are various in tone and matter. They 
bring us very near sometimes to the Chancel- 
lor s secret opinions on topics whereon he was 
accustomed to be reticent. For the most part 
they show Bismarck in an unusually amiable 
light. He is the affectionate, domestic, prac- 
tical-minded, confidential lover and husband 
throughout. We see how thoroughly whole- 
some and pleasant his home relations must 
have been ; how, amid the distractions, respon- 
sibilities, triumphs of his public career, it was 
about his own hearthstone that his affections 
and deepest interests really centred. The 
biographical value of the letters is consider- 
able, and they certainly tend to soften the 
rugged lines of the usually accepted portrait 
of the Iron Chancellor. Clearly, the man of 
blood and iron, the cynical statesman who de- 
clared that the moral law had no bearing on 
politics, was a lovable man in the home circle. 
The volume is handsomely got up, and contains 
some interesting portraits after unfamiliar orig- 
inals. E. G. J 
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THORPE’S CONSTITUTIONAL HiISTORY.* 





Professor Thorpe’s “The Constitutional 
History of the United States” is a record of 
the rise and progress of the American consti- 
tution, from a new point of view. While this 
work differs from all those on the subject which 
have preceded it, it does not aim to displace 
any of them, but constitutes a distinct addition 
to the group. Though the author extends his 
observations over the entire period of our nat- 
ional history down to 1895, he is less discursive 
than Von Holst, whose work included an elab- 
orate presentation of our political affairs, such 
as are generally considered not a part of our 
constitutional history. Mr. Thorpe aims to 
elaborate such political movements only as 
were fundamental in their bearing. His treat- 
ment of his subject somewhat resembles that 
of Curtis, but he covers a longer period, thus 
requiring more pages. The three volumes of 
his work are not unduly expanded. Indeed, 
in view of one consideration noted below, the 
treatise might well have been made larger. 

The present work serves either as a supple- 
ment, or as a companion treatise, to Mr. 
Thorpe’s earlier “ Constitutional History of 
the American People.” That work was intended 
as an exposition of the State side, and the 
present one as an exposition of the National 
side, of our dual system of government. Ref- 
erences are here frequently made to passages 
or chapters in the former treatise. Those who 
possess both works, or who find them together 
in the same library, can utilize them jointly by 
means of these references. But the two parts 
of our dual system are so far one, as the author’s 
present references to his earlier volumes indi- 
cate, that his readers could have no ground of 
objection to the size of the new treatise if it 
had been expanded to five volumes, by em- 
bodying in it all the matter which was included 
in his first ‘Constitutional History.” The 
two elements of this dual system may well be 
considered together as parts of one whole ; and 
there are certain advantages to be gained by 
this mode of studying them which are not se- 
cured when these elements are examined separ- 
ately. As Mr. Thorpe said in his earlier work : 
“ Originally as well as lawfully, the common- 
wealth constitutions are a part of the national.” 

The plan of construction adopted for this 
treatise by Mr. Thorpe is advantageous, and is 





* Tae ConstiruTIonaL History OF THE UniTED STATES, 
1765-1895. By Francis Newton Thorpe. In three volumes. 
Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 





well adapted for the presentation of those de- 
tails which he has assumed to be of prime 
importance. To treat with fidelity all the 
minutiz of so vast a general theme, or to give 
even slight attention to every detail for which 
any one of a thousand readers might perhaps 
be expected to make a demand, would be ob- 
viously impracticable. Some limits must be 
set to the size of the work, and only those de- 
tails which are of more general interest can be 
allowed discussion in the text. A happy com- 
promise between vague generalization and in- 
terminable minuteness has been adopted. The 
period of time from 1765 to 1895 has been 
divided into six epochs, of varying length, to 
each of which is devoted a section of the 
treatise, called a “‘ Book.” The transition of 
thirteen detached colonies into one national 
State, during the years from 1765 to 1787, is 
presented in Book I., under the title of ‘The 
New Nation.” Book II., devoted to “The 
Formation of the National Constitution,” re- 
lates the preparations for and the drafting and 
submission of that instrument. Its reception 
by the people, and their adoption of it with its 
early amendments, including the twelfth in 
1804, occupy the space allotted to Book III., 
with the heading, “The Constitution before 
the People.” Then follows the period of *« Con- 
test and Compromise,” from 1804 to 1861, in 
Book IV., wherein is traced the path of con- 
troversy over the compromises of the Consti- 
tution concerning slavery, down to the time 
when swords took up the quarrel. Book V. 
presents the four years of the Civil War, under 
the name of “ Emancipation,” the word which 
sums up the great change effected by that war 
in our governmental system. ‘The Extension 
of the Suffrage” is the theme of Book VI., 
describing the next great change in that system, 
which was adopted as a logical development 
from the immediate results of the war. Thus 
is attained an easy analysis, into periods of 
varying duration, of our entire constitutional 
progress as a Nation, down to the advent of 
the present entirely new era. 

The mode of treatment chosen by Mr. 
Thorpe, for the presentation of the constitu- 
tional features of each of these epochs, is to 
illustrate them by drawing largely upon the 
current debates and discussions, and expres- 
sions of individual and aggregate opinion, in 
legislatures, conventions, and other public as- 
semblies. The controversies of the time, repro- 
duced in condensed form, speak for themselves, 
in the arguments advanced, the clashing of 
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contrary views, the statutes or resolutions 
adopted, and the constitutional amendments 
presented and considered. Those who have 
read with pleasure the pages of Mr. Thorpe’s 
earlier work will find here the same vivid and 
picturesque presentation of the living issues of 
each of these epochs in our history. It is most 
interesting reading to trace, in practically the 
language of the time itself, the course of de- 
bate, not only upon the framing by the conven- 
tion and the discussion by the people of the 
original Constitution, but also upon the consid- 
eration of the early amendments ; of the com- 
promise legislation, prior to the Civil War, 
respecting slavery ; of the unsuccessful move- 
ments toward further compromises ; and finally, 
of the successive post-bellum amendments, each 
advancing to a constitutional outpost not pre- 
viously occupied. The movement of an epoch, 
a century old, is thus brought before us with 
the freshness of the present time, and the vital 
interests of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, in questions fundamental to our system 
of government, become vital to us to-day. 

One agreeable instance of Mr. Thorpe’s 
method is in his paraphrase of the President’s 
arguments for nationality in 1861. Lincoln 
stepped into his office with an authoritative and 
categorical statement of the constitutional rights 
and powers of the central government, and the 
utter unconstitutionality of secession, which 
were to be the basis upon which his adminis- 
tration would wage a defensive war for the 
preservation of the Union as its prime object. 
Mr. Thorpe wisely adopts the ideas advanced 
by Lincoln, in this and his later state papers, 
and the language in which they were presented, 
as the best exposition in our literature of the 
nationality which underlies our Constitution. 
His argument was clear and vigorous, befitting 
his high theme; and his presentation of the 
national idea was then, and still remains, un- 
answerable. 

Graphic is our author’s picture of the insti- 
tution of slavery entrenched in the compromises 
of the Constitution, the inertness of the national 
government, and the general torpidity of the 
public mind on the subject, as indicated in the 
projected thirteenth amendment of 1861 which 
was to perpetuate the institution. Graphic, 
too, is his representation of the change of pub- 
lic sentiment, even in the border States, and 
the movement toward State constitutions de- 
claring against slavery, when the progress of 
the war had proven the institution effete, and 
the adoption by the States of the doctrine of 








the paramount allegiance of citizens to the 
National government. 

It is refreshing to observe that Mr. Thorpe 
finds no warrant, in the facts of our history, 
for the theory of the rightfulness of secession. 
The Declaration of Independence was a joint, 
not a several act. “In practical politics it 
announced the birth of a new nation.”” Months 
before, Congress had advised the people that 
“it would be very dangerous to the liberties and 
welfare of America for any colony separately 
to petition the King or either House of Par- 
liament.” The Provincial Congress of New 
York, in 1775, had declined to declare in favor 
of independence, leaving “a so general and 
momentous concern to the Continental Con- 
gress.” The recommendation of Congress to 
Massachusetts, that she take steps toward a 
provincial government in that colony, until 
the King’s governor should consent to govern 
the colony according to its charter, “ proves 
the truth of the saying of Lincoln, that the 
Union is not only older than the Constitution, 
but older than the States.” The mere fact 
that in the Continental Congress each colony 
was allowed one vote “cannot in justice be 
made the basis for the later claims of the ad- 
voeates of State sovereignty.” 

Though it may seem ungracious to question, 
in any respect, so excellent a treatise, it must 
be confessed that this work is in one way dis- 
appointing. The author seems inclined to treat 
with less than justice the efforts of the colonial 
Fathers in resisting the British aggressions. 
Their opposition to the Parliamentary claim of 
right to tax the colonies is clearly stated, but 
is pronounced groundless. 

«“ The right, though successfully questioned by the 
Americans, seems now, when we may calmly reflect over 
it, to be well founded in the principles of government.” 

«The best argument against parliamentary taxation 
must be economic rather than legal, and must proceed 
from a revolutionary interpretation of government.” 

“ They denied the supreme power of Parliament to tax 
America, though without good authority for the denial.” 

“Thus the Congress attempted to put the British 
government in the wrong.” 

So it was that “ Acts of Parliament, strictly 
legal and constitutional, became the ostensible 
excuse for American Independence.” 

These impeachments of the legal ability of 
the colonial bar are coupled with two significant 
admissions : the accused were diligent students 
of the Constitution, and they were honest in 
their convictions. 

“The Americans were thoroughly convinced of the 
truth and justice of their own interpretation of consti- 
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tutional principles, [and] it is not unjust to say that, at 
this time, the idea of constitutional government was 
more clearly recognized in America than in England.” 
Yet he compares these colonials with those 
who in 1861 proposed to sever the Union, and 
says that, with the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, “nullification was rapidly becoming seces- 
sion.” These are our author’s generalizations, 
without either explanation in argument or 
citations of authority. The constitutional argu- 
ments of John Dickinson against the Parlia- 
mentary power of taxation over the colonies, 
and of John Adams and James Wilson against 
the existence of any legislative power of Par- 
liament whatever over the colonies, in 1774, 
were based on numerous early British prece- 
dents. If these arguments are to be condemned 
by the impartial historian as groundless, they 
should be shown to be either inherently weak, 
or overweighted by sound adverse arguments. 

There are other generalizations in our au- 
thor’s work which seem to be hastily made. 
It is said of the introduction by Randolph into 
the Federal convention in 1787, of the Virginia 
plan, contemplating a national government, 
consisting of a supreme legislative, executive, 
and judiciary, that “this was the first use of 
the term national, in the sense in which it is 
now commonly understood.” If it be desirable 
to fix the earliest use of this term, further in- 
vestigation may be needed. Aside from its 
use by individuals, as by Washington and 
Paine, in 1783, it is found in the Report of the 
Committee of Congress, drawn by Madison, 
under date of September 25, 1783, on the me- 
morial from Massachusetts respecting tue grant 
of half-pay to the officers of the army, wherein 
that measure is referred to as “an act finally 
adopted, and the national faith pledged to 
carry it into effect.” Again, it is said: 

“Tt is difficult to fix the exact time or occasion when 

the word Nation was first employed to describe the 
government of the American people, but there is reason 
to believe that one of the first uses of the word in this 
sense was made by President Lincoln in his Gettysburg 
address, in which he spoke of the Government of the 
People as that of ‘a new Nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal,’” 
To take this view, we must forget that in 
1793 Judge Wilson of the Supreme Court 
found it easy to answer affirmatively the ques- 
tion, “* Do the people of the United States form 
a Nation” (and this with a big N); and that 
in his answer he said : 

“ The people of the United States intended to form 


themselves into a nation for national purposes. They 
instituted, for such purposes, a national government 





complete in all its parts, with powers legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judiciary, and in all these powers extend- 
ing over the whole nation.” 

It is with regret that the reviewer has found 
occasion to qualify, by these discriminations, 
his commendation of a work so well conceived, 
and, in most respects, so admirably accom- 


plished. JAMES OscAR PIERCE. 








A JOURNEY TO NATURE.* 





About six months ago, a series of papers 
appearing weekly in the New York “ Evening 
Post”’ attracted our attention. They were 
written in a style that was noteworthy even 
among the excellent literary papers that one 
habitually finds in that journal, and as the 
chapters went on from week to week, we found 
ourselves eagerly awaiting the Saturday issue 
of the *“ Post” in which a continuation of the 
series might be expected. Presently they came 
to an end, but we were confident of their res- 
urrection in a book, so clearly deserving they 
were of the more substantial form of publica- 
tion. The confidence was justified, and the 
entire series is now reproduced under the title 
«A Journey to Nature,” while in place of the 
mysterious initials “J. P. M.” (which sug- 
gested to us nothing but the name of Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan), we find upon the title-page 
the name of Mr. J. P. Mowbray. 

The book is remarkable in more ways than 
one, and is sure to attract much attention. Its 
humor, its philosophy, its pungency of style, 
and its wholesome view of life are qualities that 
go to the making of literature rather than of 
journalism, and more than once, while reading 
the several chapters in their original form, we 
felt that we were enjoying some such rare ex- 
perience as was enjoyed by the fortunate dis- 
coverers of “« My Summer in a Garden” in the 
columns of the Hartford “ Courant,” or even 
of the “ Essays of Elia” in the pages of the 
«London Magazine.” Now re-reading the 
papers in their collective form, our early im- 
pression is deepened, although we are conscious 
of an occasional reservation of praise of the sort 
that almost necessarily results when the mental 
attitude is shifted from that of a skimmer of 
newspapers to that of a reader of books. But 
these reservations are very slight indeed, affect- 
ing only a word or a phrase here and there, and 
more than adequate compensation is offered for 





*A Journey To Nature. By J. P. Mowbray. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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a few trifling defects in the sense of continuity 
and artistic unity that we get when the book is 
taken at a single reading. 

In a way, the book is a story-book, although 
the whole of its story may be told in a few 
words. Briefly, it deals with the experiences 
of a Wall Street stock-broker, plunged in the 
thick of business and social life, and suddenly 
confronted with the vision of sudden death. 
An attack of heart failure pulls him up short, 
and hurries him into the country for a cure. 
He is a man in the forties, a widower, with 
one small boy, Charlie, whom he takes along. 
The place of refuge provided is a cabin, an 
appanage of a decayed manorial homestead, 
somewhere in Central New York. In this 
cabin the man and the child and a yellow dog 
set up a primitive form of housekeeping, being 
eared for in the grosser ways by Gabe Hotch- 
kiss, the farmer who occupies the homestead, 
and ministered unto in somewhat more delicate 
fashion by his niece Griselle. These are the 
dramatis persone of the story, — these, and 
the Doctor, who, delighted to have found a 
patient who will take his advice, comes out 
now and then to see how things are getting 
along. The book is made up of communings 
with nature, the natural incidents of vaga- 
bond life, occasional dialogue, and — Griselle. 
This young woman seems to be merely a lay 
figure in the earlier chapters, but her person- 
ality is gradually insinuated into the substance 
of the story, until she more than shares the 
interest with the narrator himself. The author’s 
management of this charming person is the 
most artistic feature of his work. Casual ob- 
servation, curiosity, sympathetic attention, 
sentimental interest, affection, love, and chas- 
tened disappointment,—these are the successive 
notes in the gamué of the relationship between 
the man and the maiden. It is a familiar se- 
quence, but one not often presented with such 
delicacy and charm. 

But quite enough has been written about 
and around this book; let us turn to the more 
convincing task of illustration. The exile has 
arrived at his cabin, and has set his teeth in 
grim determination to “ stick it out.” 

“This was the bravado of the will, and even while 
it was flourishing I was conscious that I would give 
the hovel and the two big boxes that had been set down 
at its door for a cocktail. 

“T asked the two men who had driven us and the 
boxes up where I could get some ice anda lemon. They 
looked at each other as if I had asked them for a French 


menu. ‘Ice?’ said one of them. ‘ You might git some 
at the butcher’s in Spelldown. It’s four miles and a 





half. There’s a spring in the medder yonder, but the 
lemon crop ain’t very good this year.’ 

«“«That’s so,’ said his companion, wiping his face 
with his shirt-sleeves, ‘the potato bugs hurt the young 
lemons awfully last season.’” 


The Doctor comes up for a few days of rough life, 
and is highly pleased with his patient’s condition, 
until a chance remark awakens dark suspicion. 

«“+* You ’re convalescent — that’s all. You must keep 
this jig up for one year. I do not propose to let up on 
my prescription, if you expect me to carry you through 
to a good old age. You see, I’ve got a good deal at 
stake in this matter. You’ve been a pretty good boy 
so far. I did not believe you could do it. In fact, 
you’re the first man I ever met who could give up 
female society entirely and take to the woods on sani- 
tary principles, and you will make a shining example 
when you go back to Broadway and Wall Street.’ 

“At that moment Charlie came to the door and 
shouted, ‘Say, Dad, where do you suppose Griselle 
keeps the pepper and salt ?’ 

“TI remember that the Doctor, who looked very ab- 
surd in his bare feet, came over and stood in front of 
me, and said with as cavernous an intonation as he 
could command, ‘ Who in thunder is Griselle?’” 


One night the invalid drinks coffee recklessly, 
has a nightmare, wakes up with violent heart- 
throbs, and loses his nerve completely. Think- 
ing of nothing else to do, he proposes to the 
yellow dog that they have a wood fire. 

“T might as well put down that dog’s reply, if for 
no other reason than that it is a true dog’s reply, and 
not man’s, which dog talk is so apt to be. This is what 
he said, exactly: ‘I can’t make out what it is that you 
propose to do, but I understand in a general way that you 
are going to do something, and I’m with you whatever it 
is. Let ’s make as much hullabaloo about it as we can.’ 

“T have learned that a dog apprehends a man’s mean- 

ing very much as a man apprehends the meaning of a 
symphony. It is purely a matter of tones and not of 
articulations. He seizes upon your moods, not upon 
your ideas, with the marvellous generalizing capacity 
of a sympathetic ear. He responds to the allegros and 
andantes, appropriates the rhythms without conscious- 
ness, and keeps time to the feelings as they slip and 
merge. Man must be a continual Beethoven to a dog, 
uttering mystic strophes that he cannot analyze. A dog 
is thus superior to a man in that he is always saved 
from being a critic.” 
One more passage may be given, illustrative of 
the graver moods of the book, and showing 
how well Nature did her work, no less for the 
soul than for the physical frame of her patient. 
It takes the form of a soliloquy. 

“T feel confident that a healthy adjustment of facul- 
ties, and the suspension of an agressive egotism, put a 
man en rapport with new harmonies that he never be- 
fore suspected. If he walk in the cordial but silent 
woods, he finds that the defiance goes out of his verte- 
bre, and he is acquiring the bowed head; and if we 
look narrowly here we shall find, I think, that the 
bowed head of the savant and the saint are the tokens 
of a similar but unequal humility. These conclusions 
bore into one’s old timbers unobserved like the teredo, 
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when one lives apart from his fellows for a while; so 
that I grew to think, like the Doctor, that it was good 
for every man to have hermit hours, and to keep a wil- 
derness somewhere into which he can escape from him- 
self. In such sequestered moments tides of soft 
intimations come from afar, and there are apt to be 
astral banners fluttering in one’s outreach — whisper- 
ings of origins and outcomes, never before heard in the 
soft procession of the universes; faint, kindly voices 
reaching up from the lowliest processes, trying to speak of 
kinship and fatherhood. There are new and tiny links far 
down the inscrutable depths, and they glitter in the gloom 
with threads of promise, forever weaving the continuity 
and indestructibility of life in a majestic synthesis.” 
On the walls of the Doctor’s city office, we 
are told, there was a Scriptural motto, “ For 
thus saith the Lord God, the Holy One of 
Israel. In returning and in rest ye shall be 
saved. In quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength, and ye would not.” It is the 
lesson of this passage that “A Journey to Na- 
ture ’’ inculeates, and the lesson is one that we 
Americans, more than most other people, need 
to learn. The book is an evangel of the quiet 
life, the life freed from the unnecessary per- 
plexities of man’s own making, the true life of 
the spirit for which so many of us vainly strive. 
It is a beautiful book, and we count it a privi- 
lege to have had this opportunity of saying 
even these few inadequate words in its praise. 


Witir1am Morton Payne. 








OUR CONTEMPORARY STAGE. * 


Mr. Norman Hapgood’s volume, “‘ The Stage 
in America, 1897-1900,” treats those aspects 
of the acted drama which have played the 
most important part in American theatrical 
history during the past few years, besides pre- 
senting a purely critical consideration of the 
histrionic notabilities connected therewith. 
The purpose of the book — so far as any chief 
purpose can be discovered in the work of one 
who is so emphatically a critic of detail — 
seems to be to rescue from unmerited oblivion 
records of those productions worthy of a more 
enduring place than that which is given in 
the daily newspaper. Says the author: 


“So many influences enter into the formation of a 
dramatic opinion, or even into a mere narration of 
theatrical incident, that to select among the facts, im- 
pressions, and beliefs of four years those which sum up 
the period is full of peril. After reversing my view of 
Henry Esmond’s ability in comedy, or of the degree of 
Mrs. Fiske’s talent, what shall I think of my next con- 
viction? The difficulty is not new: even Goethe has 








* Tue Stace rn AMERICA, 1897-1900. By Norman Hap- 
good. New York: The Macmillan Co. 





written foolish things about Hamlet; the sharp differ- 
ence between him and Schiller over Egmont was on a 
subject where both were masters; the meanderings of 
Tolstei’s ‘What Is Art?’ are matched by aberrations 
of Hume, Voltaire, Johnson, and Dryden.” 

As a corollary to this we may add that dra- 
matic criticism is one of the most difficult 
forms of criticism, for it has no written form- 
ula, no stereotyped standard, to fall back upon. 
It is man’s opinions based on man’s knowledge 
of preéxisting and present conditions, on man’s 
accepted and preconceived conclusions as to 
what should constitute the ideal form of that 
particular branch of art under discussion, and 
of man’s understanding of the technique of the 
drama. The highest and brightest achieve- 
ment in dramatic criticism is reached when the 
critic remains true to his own convictions, 
albeit his ultimate conclusions may be at vari- 
ance with the world at large, for every thought 
of the true critic assimilates, respires, and en- 
larges in that sphere of art which he has 
chosen to study ; and in arguing with oneself 
one has always a respectful antagonist to whose 
objections every attention must be given. 

Mr. Hapgood touches upon the problems of 
the stage in a manner which reveals a clear 
and compreheusive insight. In speaking of 
the theatrical trust (a product of one of the 
gloomy qualities of American life: the exces- 
sive love of wealth) he says: 

“Its growth was rapid, its power immense, and the 
history of its rise, if intimately known, sounds like a 
melodrama or a satirical romance. . . . This syndicate 
can say to the theater owner: ‘If you do not do busi- 
ness with us on our own terms, we will not let you have 
first-rate attractions. If you do, we will destroy your 
rival, or force him to the same terms. For the book- 
ings we will take a share of the profits.’ To the actor 
or traveling manager it can say: ‘ You must play in our 
theaters or in barns. For our theaters we make our own 
terms.’ To both it can say: ‘ Nominally, we act as your 
agents. In reality, we are your absolute masters.’” 
These sentiments are voiced by the majority 
of our actors and critics. 

In his chapter on “ The Drama of Ideas,” 
the author proves himself to be a diseur de 
bon-mots, as the following quotations, picked 
at random, will attest : 

“It was a sadly demoralized man who said he had 
three rules for the conduct of life; of which the first 
was, never to see the plays of Henry Arthur Jones, and 
the other two did not matter — but it was an artist 
also and a critic who spoke.” 

« The kinship between intellectual innocence and real 
culture is what makes bad melodramas so good and 
good melodramas so bad.” 

“ The greatest literary ideas are dramatic ideas; most 
of the world’s highest literature is poetry, and most of 
its highest poetry is drama. We need not fear that 
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modern times are undramatic, for artistic genius is 
creative, and when it exists it will create somewhat in 
its universal manner.” 

« Great drawatic ideas are imaginative and emotional 
conceptions, and t).e nearest to an exact statement that 
ean be made about them will tell what feeling of life 
they imbue.” 

Mr. Hapgood teils us that there is a drama, 
not large but distinct, which belongs espe- 
cially to the United States of to-day, and, 
whether lasting or not, to contemporary ob- 
servers seems to move on more artistic princi- 
ples than any native plays of the past. 

“ Two men stand, as far as we can see, clearly ahead 
of their predecessors: James A. Herne for intellectual 
qualities, supported by considerable stagecraft; William 
Gillette for the playwright’s talents, working on ideas 
of his own. Their plays are equaled by single efforts 
of other men, but no other American dramatist has done 
as much of equal merit.” 

Speaking of American humor, he reminds us 
that a certain form of humor, not the high- 
est, and yet not unrelated to the larger kind, 
is found as incessantly in our farces and va- 
riety shows as in our presidential campaigns. 
‘* Fatalism and buoyancy, love of exaggeration, 
and a taste for slang are some of the compon- 
ents.” But he merely lessens the dignity of 
his arguments by inserting some very insipid 
quotations from broad farces and burlesquee 
which, for some reason or other, draw intel- 
lectual audiences to a certain metropolitan 
music hall. Who was it that said human nature 
in America is somewhat like the articles in a 
great exhibition, where the largest and loudest 
things first catch the eye and usurpthe attention? 

Upwards of forty years ago, George Henry 
Lewes, speaking of the frivolous character of 
our plays, said: “ Unless a frank recognition 
of this inevitable tendency cause a decided 
separation of the drama which aims at art 
from those theatrical performances which only 
aim at amusement of a lower kind (just as 
classic music keeps aloof from all contact and 
all rivalry with comic songs and sentimental 
ballads), and unless this separation takes place 
in a decisive restriction of one or more theatres 
to the special performance of comedy and the 
poetic drama, the final disappearance of the 
art is near at hand.” This quotation is not 
inserted for the sake of calling attention to 
and praising the so-called “ palmy days” of 
the stage, but merely as a preliminary remark 
in calling attention to the fact that, according 
to Mr. Hapgood, there is only one high-class 
theatre in America: the Irving Place Theatre, 
in New York, where the running of a theatre 
is looked upon more as an art than as a trade. 





But as all productions are here given in Ger- 
man, its clientelage is limited. 

It is impossible to do more than point out 
the general purpose of the book under consid- 
eration. The titles of the principal chapters 
give an idea of the numerous topics treated : 
“Ibsen,” “ Recent Shakespeare,” “ Foreign 
Tragedy,” ‘* Rostand,” “ Pinero, Shaw, and 
Jones,” *“ From the French,” “ Histrionic and 
Literary Side-shows,” ete. We are glad to note 
that the performances given through the efforts 
of the Independent Theatre Company, which 
had its headquarters for two years at the Car- 
negie Lyceum in New York, have been given 
the space that they deserve. 

Mr. Hapgood is “ nothing if not critical”; 
but whereas that expression, as applied by Iago 
to himself, denoted a mind especially on the 
alert to discover weak points in everything, it 
means something essentially different as applied 
to the present critic. In fact, the author shows 
himself to be a kind of Benthamite in art. It 
is true that there are some statements made 
which he may some day wish to withdraw. The 
peculiarity of his critical ability consists in his 
power of assimilating the thoughts and the 
work of others — its pliancy is its strength. 

IncraM A. PYLE. 


RECENT ENGLISH POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY.* 

Our age forsooth is still in the throes of 
transition. We begin the twentieth century 
with a number of problems and questions per- 
taining to their solution which have by no 
means found even approximately satisfactory 
answers. New ideas and theories chase each 
other like clouds on the spiritual horizon. That 
they are but clouds is due largely to the lack 
of true philosophical training in those who at- 
tempt to advance them. It is sometimes even 
painful to witness the vagueness of issue com- 
pared with the ado with which the answer is 
sought. The blending of sociological with 
political and historical ideas, or rather the 
forcing of the two latter to conform to the still 
somewhat indefinite and artificial reasoning of 
sociology, is more of a confusion than an assist- 
ance to a reader. Against the sense of in- 
security thus produced, it is an antidote to 
turn back upon the path, and review with some 








* Enouisa Pouiricat Partosopry from Hobbes to Maine. 
By William Graham. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Aw Lyrropvuction To Encuisn Pouirics. By John M. 
Robertson. New York: New Amsterdam Book Co. 
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friendly author the work of those serious think- 
ers of the past whose labor has largely con- 
tributed to raise the foundation on which the 
present edifice of social and political reasoning 
is erected, and whose efforts have largely 
proved true. Thus it is possible, by way of 
contrast, to bring into comparison two recent 
books whose difference in scope and treatment 
would scarcely suggest each other. In a way 
they may serve as fair examples of the philo- 
sophical and the unphilosophical attitude of 
many writers of to-day. 

Professor Graham’s “English Political 
Philosophy from Hobbes to Maine”’ is one of 
the serious contributions to the study of polit- 
ical theory which thoughtful people welcome. 
We recognize that there is nothing especially 
new and original in the author’s presentation 
of his thoughts about these writers. The book 
would have been very well named “ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of,” ete. It strikes one 
largely as a course of lectures condensed for 
convenient purposes into book form, explana- 
tory, discursive, rather scholastic in tone and 
not very argumentative. The criticism applied 
to the theories of these authors is drawn from 
the later discoveries in the world of thought 
and from the burning problems of to-day which 
their ideas have not succeeded in solving, and 
it is no wonder that they crumble before so 
fierce a light. The treatment is not perfunc- 
tory nor shallow but earnest and painstaking, 
and therefore the book will doubtless become a 
considerable help and guide to the serious 
student. And to become such a guide is, as 
we understand it, the author’s special object. 
By bringing the six foremost English thinkers 
upon political theory within one frame, and 
discussing their relation to each other and to 
other philosophers, a continuity in the devel- 
opment of thought is presented which one 
otherwise does not easily meet with. Locke is 
usually studied from the point of view of ab- 
stract philosophy, Burke from the point of 
view of literary merit, and Mill in connection 
with Political Economy, whose chief light he 
is. The study of Hobbes we believe is almost 
obsolete, and Bentham too is usually taken up 
only incidentally, since the memory of these 
first explorers in the realm of Political Science 
is obscured by the fame of their far more suc- 
cessful followers. Professor Graham finds both 
Hobbes and Bentham (and Burke, too, for all 
that) lacking in penetration of thought and 
grasp upon actuality, but in his appreciation 
of their fundamental value he is both sincere 








and just. With Burke it seems difficult for 
him to distribute the sun and shade of valua- 
tion properly. Burke’s greatest, and in our 
opinion. his only, fault was his lack of under- 
standing of such a tremendous departure from 
the slow beaten track of social progress as the 
French Revolution. Burke was of course wrong 
in this; yet he was the only statesman in Eu- 
rope who said anything against it which was 
neither puerile in tone nor bigoted in idea, — 
which, on the contrary, has been generally pro- 
ductive of good to this day. It is indeed 
strange that as an Irishman, to rebellion bred, 
he should so misconstrue everything done on 
the other side of the Channel; although if it 
had been for the immediate deliverance of his 
own race, he might have sanctioned much. If 
Burke had not been ground so steadily and 
thoroughly in the English Parliamentary flour 
mill, he might have looked at matters differ- 
ently, and he, the English subject, not been 
outdone in liberal sympathies by the nobleman 
of hard feudal stock, the Prussian Count Schla- 
brendorf, who hastened to France in anticipa- 
tion of the new star of liberty to be born there, 
and lived through most of the Jacobin sessions 
of stormy memory. But when will Celt ever 
understand Celt ? 

Bentham, as a political theorist, will claim 
more of the interest of our readers than Burke, 
largely because America is the country where 
his doctrine of the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number has been more generally ad- 
hered to and realized. Yet his prophetic words 
in the defence of security, even if it be at the 
expense of equality (p. 228), may well resound 
in the minds of many who watch the gradual 
change from an individually independent to a 
semi-feudal relation which the lower social lay- 
ers are fast undergoing, conditions which have 
come “ for to stay” and will not be discussed 
away. We quote his words: “* When security 
and equality are in conflict it will not do to 
hesitate for a moment. Equality must yield. 
The first is the foundation of life ; subsistence, 
abundance, happiness, everything depends upon 
it. Equality produces only a certain portion 
of good. Besides, whatever we may do, it will 
never be perfect; it may exist a day ; but the 
revolutions of the morrow will overturn it. 
The establishment of a perfect equality is a 
chimera ; all we can do is to diminish inequal- 
ity.” Still more interesting is Bentham’s de- 
mand that the laws be codified and made 
accessible in form and content to everybody. 
As Professor Graham expresses his wish : 
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“Tf now the laws which concern everybody were in 

one volame, and those which concerned only classes 
were in small separate volumes, if the general code had 
become, as with the Hebrews, a part of worship and a 
manual of education; if a knowledge of it were required 
as a condition of the franchise, the law would then be 
truly known, every citizen would become its guardian, 
its violation would not be a mystery, its explanation 
would not be a monopoly, and fraud and chicane would 
no longer be able to elude it” (p. 231). 
We believe it would have given the venerable 
philosopher a genuine delight if he could have 
beheld —as perhaps through celestial omnis- 
cience he has —the late publication of the 
Civil Code of the German Empire, printed for 
everybody’s use in a small volume which can 
be held in the hollow of one’s hand, yet read 
with perfect ease and costing but a mark. But we 
shall have to wait long before such a boon is given 
to this lawyer and judge ridden community. 

Speaking of Bentham’s impossible Love of 
Humanity, Professor Graham says with a touch 
of some pertness : 

“ As far as the ‘love of humanity’ is concerned, it is 
not here necessary to inquire how far it is possible to 
have any definite feeling for a vast entity like humanity, 
the best and noblest part of which is dead and passed 
away, while some part is not yet born, and much of what 
is alive and concrete may affect us in a manner that 
arouses anything but love. To form the conception of 
such is difficult, to have any real feeling for the com- 
posite object of it, is difficult. But it is perhaps psycho- 
logically possible to have a kind of love for the vast 
Being (much of which is not in being) through its best 
representatives, who are chiefly and necessarily the 
mighty dead, whose character and works are beyond 
dispute” (p. 199). 

How will that do in America where Shake- 
speares and Michel Angelos of to-day, if we 
trust the local reporter, are neither few nor 
far between, and admirable characters, accord- 
ing to Bostonian terminology, are not rare, but 
in fact crowding the public theatre so that 
there is hardly standing room? We warn the 
pessimists of Professor Graham’s type off the 
planks, for they will surely be hooted at! And 
after all, is love of humanity as a distinct part 
of cne’s make-up such an impossibility? It is 
all very well, as Professor Graham suggests, 
to do the best we can for ourselves and those 
who depend upon us, and let the matter rest 
there, but there is such a thing as generous 
sympathy with outsiders just because it is a 
beautiful thing to be friendly and “« God loveth 
a glad giver.” This feeling of genuine warmth 
and good will toward all till they themselves 
repel us — a feeling which makes one beloved 
by his fellow beings, and lifts the meeting of 
strangers into a charming experience, — we 
look upon as not at all an impossibility. True, 





in spite of our philanthropy and altruism, this 
precious feeling as a gift, a disposition, seems 
to have faded out of our too practical lives and 
is now preserved in the original force only by 
a few simpletons. This feeling, it appears, is 
the real love of humanity; which evidently 
Bentham did not invent, but which he had 
pigeonholed properly in his theoretical mind 
and was going to advocate as worth striving 
for. If, in fact, the genuine article were dis- 
tributed more widely, and were less spoiled by 
the influence of some “ cause” or other urging 
the individual to act in a stereotyped way, it 
would bring the gentle tact that prevents fric- 
tion, and the losses and crosses of life would be 
not left to specialists, as Professor Graham 
suggests (p. 198), but be borne by everybody ; 
and we boldly state that if love of humanity 
becomes a cumbrance rather than a help, that 
is because true goodness is largely lacking. 

But we will leave this difficult subject, and 
make our only general criticism of Professor 
Graham’s mode of discussion. He is some- 
times so given over to common sense that he 
becomes rather trite. But this and the frequent 
repetitions are faults easily committed in books 
of this kind where clearness and simplicity are 
necessary characteristics. 

Mr. John M. Robertson’s book, “ An Intro- 
duction to English Politics,” will presumably 
cause a good deal of controversy between the 
adherents of the old and the new school of his- 
torical writing. Mr. Robertson is rather a 
rabid modernist ; the historical writers of many 
nations pass in review before him, are all 
weighed, and found wanting. What is it, then, 
that Mr. Robertson himself must supply, since 
it is nowhere else to be found? Briefly stated, 
it appears to be the presentation of some all- 
important phases of a nation’s life explained 
primarily by sociological causes, with the pur- 
pose not only of furthering a new doctrine, but 
also with the noble intention of thus teaching 
the nations of to-day, particularly those of 
English speech, to avoid mistakes already com- 
mitted and occasionally repeated. No one can 
feel anything but sympathy with such an at- 
tempt. The question is whether Mr. Robert- 
son is successful in proving his point, and 
whether the method employed speaks in his 
favor as an independent and at the same time 
profound thinker. But Mr. Robertson himself 
disclaims any thoroughness, which of course 
is for him the saving clause. 

The book consists of five parts, the first 
treating of political evolution, particularly 
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among the Romans and Greeks; the second 
concerned with economic forces among these 
and also among the Byzantines. Part Three 
discusses the culture-progress in antiquity ; 
Part Four the Italian Republics. Part Five 
deals with the fortune of the lesser European 
states. In fact, the book covers a vast field, 
and presents matters in themselves exceedingly 
difficult to handle. Nor are they rendered 
easier by the fact that the author depends evi- 
dently, if not confessedly, on second hand in- 
vestigation. His views are those acquired 
mainly by the reading of other authors, and 
his book is largely a discussion of their views. 
Although the author says both good and true 
things, his pages contain less of what is indi- 
vidually the result of his labors than a constant 
polemic against the faulty opinions of other 
writers. It is sometimes amusing, sometimes 
exasperating, to find this incessant warfare. 
Mr. Robertson’s own points often have very 
little weight ; he applies his theory loosely or 
substitutes merely new words for other words, 
a new theory for an old, for, e. g., the seven 
points in Paragraph Four of Chapter II., Part 
I., which give very little help to anybody in 
finding a new solution for the old question why 
Rome was thus and not otherwise. Besides, 
by virtue of the uncertainty of the remote 
past, any statement, however vague and inad- 
equate, can summon imaginary proof and as- 
sume the aspect of truth; but to establish this 
truth beyond dispute is the difficult thing, and 
therein most writers fall short, Mr. Robertson, 
be it said, not less than any other.* 

Part Two of the book (to which we can de- 
vote but scant attention) is by all means the 
best. Here as elsewhere the author employs 
the racy disjointed style of a notebook rather 
than the dull logical reasoning of a thesis. The 
common use of the words “ faculty” and “ in- 
nate genius” may indeed be unscientific, but 
Mr. Robertson’s ridicule of them and insistence 
only on outside causes quite overlooks the fact 
that there is also something in the mind of a 
nation that moulds its fate. If perchance 
faculty means nothing more than the capacity 
to take advantage of opportunities, there is no 
denying that some nations, taken as a whole, 
possess this faculty very much as some indi- 
viduals do. If, therefore, in Part One Mr. 
Robertson explains the constitutionalism of 





*One may be permitted to think of Professor Theodor 
Mommsen’s amused smile, if his eye should meet Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s verdict upon his “strenuous superficiality.”” We 
may question whether—all things considered —the super- 
ficiality of our esteemed writer is even strenuous. 





Rome by general indifferent causes in which 
conscious striving had no share, it is not pos- 
sible to see that he has come nearer to solving 
the problem why constitutional life had so 
much more of a chance in Rome than else- 
where. In Rome political life had less inter- 
ference from outside, if that is what he means ; 
but even so the faculty for constitutionalism 
remains. Mr. Robertson says (Part One) 
justly enough that Rome was in for plunder 
and went on plundering, the mythical wolf 
which nourished her infant kings remaining, 
as it were, her symbol. This thought is further 
carried out in Part Two, where it is stated 
that military expansion was an economic need 
and that the perpetual despoilment of the 
provinces was the chief doctrine of Roman 
economic law. But did Rome give the prov- 
inces nothing in return? What had they pos- 
sessed before, and what did they possess after, 
the incorporation in her vast body politic? A 
nation conquering so vast a territory and or- 
ganizing it — on a military scale, it is true — 
teaches the world at least one of the chief prin- 
ciples of civilization, i. e., subordination, dis- 
cipline. That Rome abused her power was a 
result of the limitations of that same system, 
lacking as it did any outlet in individual effort. 
But that Rome developed a system of law, a 
monument of its conception of subordination, 
speaks for its having an ideal of life which we 
now are unable properly to criticize and from 
whose faults we can after all profit very little, 
because the basis of our existence lies elsewhere. 
Certain phases which can serve as illustrations 
of his theory Mr. Robertson treats, others which 
demand more acute questioning, he lets lie. 
Mr. Robertson is justly incensed against 
slavery, too, and sees the source of the economic 
decline of the Roman empire in this “ under- 
buying” the labor of the free worker. No 
doubt; but where lies the remedy for such 
sporadically returning change of social status ? 
Under certain conditions slavery appears as a 
lamentable necessity. If the signs far and 
near do not entirely mislead us, we are on the 
verge of such an age ourselves, when human 
life is too cheap to be maintained except by 
the severest drudgery. Life is after all nothing 
but a perpetual experiment with contingencies 
of which no generation can foresee the result ; 
one age tries one remedy, another tries a dif- 
ferent ; the outcome can never be permanent, and 
the rotation of layers in the course of time brings . 
one at the top, while another sinks far below. 
In spite of certain defects, for which we can 
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prescribe no particular remedy, since they are 
inherent in the writer’s view, Mr. Robertson’s 
book will very likely create interest as a con- 
troversial contribution to the understanding of 
history. One thing is certain, the author is 
very much in earnest. His book is no doubi 
a well-meant effort and a most energetic one 
toward establishing new standards of practical 
value, especially toward awakening interest in 
the study of history as a source of political 
wisdom, of which many, both nations and in- 
dividuals, may be sadly in need. 
A. M. WERGELAND. 








THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


It should hardly be necessary to point out that 
the prevailing fashion of historical fiction differs 
very little from its kindred fashion of contempo- 
raneous history in either intention or effect. In 
both the writer makes a study of the time and the 
occurrences within it, selecting the material which 
is most available for his purpose, straining it through 
his prepossessions and prejudices, and producing 
reading matter which is intended to be interesting 
and may —or may not — be accurate. If by any 
chance it comes out fair, impartial, and inclusive, 
the gods are to be thanked for unusual mercies ; if 
not, it will stil! compare quite favorably with all 
the other books in the world which make historical 
pretensions, from Herodotus, “ the Father of Lies,” 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, who could obtain no corrob- 
orative evidence for what he saw in a chance-medley 
beneath his window in the Tower. 

Mr. John F. Bass has recently borne testimony 
that the facts as he learned them at first hand in 
the Philippine Archipelago have not been disclosed 
with either accuracy or completeness; yet it seems 
certain that there are fewer prejudices involved in 
that struggle than in the analogous battling in 
South Africa. The United States has not been 
operating, so to speak, in the face of the world, and 
the constant travel between Manila and San Fran- 
cisco has been on the other side of the world, and 
away from the forum of Christendom. Great Brit- 
ain has been conducting her plans for the extinction 
of two Republics in a manner which has earned her 
the hatred of continental Europe, arousing the bit- 
terest feelings of partisanship and (so-calied ) 





*Tuas Times History or tHe War 1n SoutH AFRica, 
1899-1900. Vol. I. Edited by L. S. Amery. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Campaicn Pictures oF THE War 1n South AFRICA 
(1899-1900). Letters from the Front. By A. G. Hales. 


New York: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 

Aw AMERICAN witH Lorp Roserts. By Julian Ralph. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Tas Sick anp Wounpep rw Sours Arrica: What I 
* Saw and Said of Them and of the Army Medical System. 
By William Lehman Ashmead Bartlett-Burdett-Coutts. 
New York: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 





patriotism on both sides of the Channel, and leaving 
the critics and criticized equally impassioned and 
equally prone to special pleading. It would seem 
that some American, bound to England by the ties 
of a common language, common laws, and common 
aspirations, and bound to the doughty burghers by 
love for self-government, for independence, and for 
liberty of national action, should make the best and 
fairest historian of the war which is still waging on 
the South African veldt. When such a book comes, it 
will certainly be welcomed. But itis not before us yet. 

All these considerations become effective when 
such a work as the “ London Times” has under- 
taken comes into the critic’s hands. In the first of 
its five large octavo volumes, edited by Mr. L. S. 
Amery, a fellow of All Souls College, there would 
seem to be room for the dispassionate presentation 
of both sides of the controversy within the 392 
pages which carry the reader from the year 1815, 
when the Congress of Vienna confirmed the British 
title to the Cape, to the beginning ef actual hostili- 
ties, on October 12, 1900. True, the “ London 
Times” has been notoriously the organ of the ex- 
treme imperial faction of the Conservative party, 
and any editor it might select must represent its 
editorial policy; yet the “Times” has borne a 
great reputation for accuracy and candor in days 
gone by, and it has published communications, if 
not despatches, in its columns which did not leave 
the Republics without some advocacy. 

The work clearly shows an endeavor to give 
everything which can elucidate the matters in dis- 
pute. It contains an extraordinary number of 
portraits in photogravure, and in these Briton and 
Boer are certainly represented with all impartiality. 
There is a map; and there are appendices contain- 
ing a chronological table of events in South African 
history and many excerpts from official documents. 
But the place of honor, the frontispiece, is given 
the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain ; the map assumes 
the incorporation of the two Republics into the 
British Empire as a fact accomplished; and the 
conventions which are contained in the appendices 
are not complete, and one, at least, of the omissions 
is injurious to the presentation of the burgher 
cause. In like manner the Editor’s Introductory 
follows his Preface in a confession of the failure 
of impartiality, and in acting along the lines of a 
policy announced in the following words : 

«The present volume has been written frankly from 
the point of view of one who is convinced that the es- 
sential right and justice of the controversy have been 
with his own country, and that the policy which has 
been pursued by the British Government has been, both 
politically and morally, justifiable. There is, no doubt, 
a Boer side to the controversy, a point of view based 
on the memory of old grievances, on peculiar social and 
political ideals, on a far-reaching national ambition. 
But it is a side which it is not easy for the ordinary 
reader to sympathize with, unless he can both appreciate 
and share the sentiments which have animated the 
burghers of the Republics in their hostility to the Im- 
perial Government. To that side the present account, 
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in so far as it endeavors to give a true description of 
the Boer policy and of Boer aspirations, can do no real 
injustice. There is, however, another view with which 
the account given in this volume is entirely incompatible. 
That is the ‘ pseudo-Boer’ or ‘ pro-Boer’ view — a view 
begotten mainly of ignorance as to the real character 
and aims of President Kruger’s policy. . . . It is a 
fictitious case.” 

Perusal of the book will confirm this sufficiently 
candid declaration of its intent. It proceeds on 
the assumption that the Great Trek was an unau- 
thorized secession from British rule, though Sir 
Henry Cloete, cited as an authority for that period, 
leaves quite a different impression. It pays no at- 
tention to the works of the Rt. Hen. James Bryce, 
though it does rely on “ Mr. Rider Haggard’s vari- 
ous writings.” The chapter on the years following 
the Jameson Raid is from an anonymous hand — 
an extraordinary failare of authority for the most 
critical and momentous period discussed in the vol- 
ume. The chapter on the movement which led to 
Imperial intervention is from the hand of Mr. W. F. 
Monypenny, at that time the editor of the “ Star,” 
a subsidized organ of the mine-owners, and later 
the correspondent of the “ London Times”’ itself. 
Colonel Frank Rhodes is thanked for many valuable 
suggestions. Mr. J. F. van Oordt, though styled 
by Mr. Amery himself “a fanatical partizan,” is 
relied upon to furnish “ample refutation of what I 
have called the ‘pseudo-Boer’ case.” Truly, the 
history is poisoned at its sources. The four remain- 
ing volumes will deal with hostilities in the field. 


Mr. A. G. Hales, whose “Campaign Pictures” 
never lacks interest, is an Australian, the author of 
a well-received book of travel, and the special cor- 
respondent of the “ London Daily News” during a 
part of the war. Attached to the Australian con- 
tingent under General Methuen, he was taken pris- 
oner by the Boers at the battle of Rensburg, released 
and returned to the British lines as a non-combat- 
ant by President Steyn after seeing much of the 
Boers in field, hospital, and camp, and only recalled 
to England after the victory at Thaba "Nehu. His 
narrative is vivacious and, to a marked degree, im- 
partial. He bears willing testimony to the humanity 
and disinterested self-sacrifice of the burghers, and 
he does not consider himself in any way obligated 
to close his eyes to abuses on the British side. For 
that bloodthirstiest of all the English, the man who 
does all his fighting with his mouth, he has a few 
excoriating paragraphs, the close of one of them 
worth quoting, in view of what follows. 

“The old British pioneer may have whelped a few 
million good fighting stock in his time, but this class of 
animal is no lion’s whelp; it is a thing all mouth and 
no manners, a shallow-brained, cowardly creature, al- 
ways howling about the Boer, but too discreet to go out 
and fight him, though ready at all times to malign him, 
to ridicule him as a farmer or a fighter. And it is a 
perfect bear’s feast to this hybrid animal to get hold of 
a gullible newspaper correspondent to tell him gruesome 
tales relative to Boer fighting laagers.” 





It must have been not one, but a dozen, of these 
cattle which undertook the education of Mr. Julian 
Ralph, whose book, “An American with Lord 
Roberts,”’ is most misleadingly named. Mr. Ralph 
was the special correspondent of the “London 
Daily Mail,” the British equivalent of those Amer- 
ican “yellow journals” which bragged about the 
little war with Spain as “our war.” Some allow- 
ance must doubtless be made for the policy of his 
paper, which would probably have rejected anything 
which did not seek the justification of Great Britain 
by unlimited abuse of the other side, but even with 
this made it is impossible to understand how Mr. 
Ralph could style himself “an American” in any- 
thing but the purely technical sense of that much- 
abused word. He has no word of praise for any 
man who fought for the two Republics, and never 
a word of dispraise for those on the other side. It 
would not be difficult, if it were worth while, to pick 
absolutely contradictory statements out of the pages 
of Mr. Ralph and Mr. Hales, the former speaking 
on what he admits to be mere hearsay and the lat- 
ter from individual experience. Mr. Ralph's book, 
interestingly written as it is, remains chiefly valu- 
able as showing in an American what many of us 
have always taken to be the characteristic of the 
Briton abroad — a willingness to believe anything 
that can expand the pages of a book. 


We much prefer to regard as the work of an 
“ American” in this most disastrous struggle be- 
tween Imperial Britain and the two Republics the 
efforts of Mr. Bartlett-Burdett-Coutts as set forth 
in his pamphlet, “ The Sick and Wounded in South 
Africa.” Though a member of Parliament, this 
American-born English gentleman went at his own 
expense to the scene of war and distress, and having 
seen with his own eyes the evidences of the break- 
ing down of the military medical system under the 
burden of too much red tape and officialism, re- 
turned to make known the results of his journey 
from his seat in the national legislature. What he 
saw is made clear in his book ; but it is no less evi- 
dent that he incurred the displeasure of that class 
of devotees who see in the most rational criticism 
of their fellow-countrymen the voicing of treason — 
Mr. Hales also incurred the same unreasoning 
slander. His account is therefore eked out with a 
re-statement of his position, made necessary by the 
misrepresentations of his enemies, indignant at his 
refusal, unlike Mr. Ralph, to be the servile mouth- 
piece of those who would further destroy the pres- 
tige of the English name by as much indifference 
to human suffering as there had been indifference 
to the rights of a foreign and weaker people. The 
book has on its cover the apt quotation “ Lest we 
forget,” a reminder to Americans that similar hor- 
rors in the Cuban campaign seem not to have bet- 
tered the attention given our soldiers in China, 
during the recent massacres and looting there. 


Wa tuace Rice. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





“A Treasury of Canadian Verse” 
(Dutton), edited by Dr. Theodore 
H. Rand, is an acceptable anthology 
of Canadian song. The editor himself is one of 
the veteran men of letters of his country, and has 
performed his task with skill and discrimination. 
One hundred and thirty-five writers are represented 
in all, and this number would have been greater by 
one were. it not for the omission (through no edi- 
torial fault) of Mr. William Wilfred Campbell. 
Those who have not kept close watch of Canadian 
poetry will no doubt be surprised at the number of 
singers and at the high average quality of their 
work. It is difficult to fix upon characteristic 
qualities in the poetical expression of a whole peo- 
ple, and this collection, like similar anthologies of 
the verse of England and the United States, illus- 
trates nearly all of the moods and intellectual in- 
terests of the modern mind. There is one feature 
of Canadian song, however, which cannot fail to 
arrest the attention of even the casual reader. It 
is admirably expressed by the editor in these words: 
“ Here are reflected the singular loveliness of our 
evanescent spring, the glow and luxuriant life of 
our hasting summer, the sensuous glory of our 
autumn, and the tingle of our frosty air and the 
white winter’s cheer. Every form and aspect of 
natural beauty is, in some degree, caught and ex- 
pressed — sometimes in homely, sometimes in clas- 
sical phrase; often with striking simplicity, and 
generally with much purity of thought and an au- 
thentic note.” The names of the poets here repre- 
sented include a few of wider than Canadian 
renown, — the names of George J. Romanes, Grant 
Allen, and Professor Goldwin Smith, for examples. 
As for Professor Roberts and Mr. Carman we are 
now beginning to claim them as at least half our 
own, since they have taken up permanent residence 
on this side of the border. We regret the absence 
from this collection of Mr. Carman’s “ Death in 
April,” the finest of all his poems, and probably 
the finest poem ever written by a Canadian. We 
miss also “The Palms” of Professor Roberts, al- 
though we are consoled by his matchless lyric “ The 
Falling Leaves.” There are brief biographical 
notes upon all the poets included, and we learn 
from them that Professor Roberts “ was one of the 
literary arbiters at the World's Fair, Chicago,” 
which is a dark saying. 


Dr. R. Osgood Mason supplements 
his former volume, “ Telepathy and 
the Subliminal Self,” by one en- 
titled “ Hypnotism and Suggestion in Therapeutics, 
Education, and Reform” (Holt). The matter and 
manner of both books are much the same. Dr. 
Mason emphasizes the increased scope of the mental 
factor in the treatment of disease, and the specific 
opportunities afforded by hypnotic suggestion in 
this respect. But the success of such psychic thera- 
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peutics. as likewise of the presentation of the topic 
to a wider public, depends on the tact and acumen, 
the critical ability and foresight, the avoidance of 
exaggeration and error, with which it is done. On 
all these points the present volume, when weighed 
fairly, is found to be wanting. There is a fair 
measure of good material; the account of cases 
treated is particularly interesting and worthy of 
record ; and when compared with such a pernicious 
volume as the recent one of Quackenbos, this book 
assumes a comparatively meritorious character. 
But when judged by what an account of this topic 
should be, its success is quite overshadowed by its 
defects. Much of the volume is concerned with 
exaggerated theories of the influence of the uncon- 
scious self, with telepathy which foresees the future, 
and with rapport which transcends ordinary men- 
tal powers. Within the special field of hypnotic 
education, we have not only cases of nervous weak- 
nesses, bad habits, and mental assymetries success- 
fully treated by hypnotic suggestion; but even bad 
spelling and incorrect English yield to this per- 
suasive method. But it is not so much the esthetic 
judgment of the author that arouses condemnation 
as his intellectual judgment. The most weakly 
evidenced occurrences, the most weakly established 
theories, are considered as of equal importance and 
credibility as any others ; while any refusal to agree 
with the author in these peregrinations is set down 
to prejudice and lack of fair-mindedness. Such a 
democracy of facts and hypotheses in which there 
shall be freedom and equality to one and all, would 
be bereft of all logical worth. It is not open- 
mindedness that is wanted in the discussion of these 
problems so much as it is critical judgment and 
logical insight. Men do not to-day refuse to look 
through any telescope that promises to show them 
anything worth looking at. Stubbornness and dog- 
matism are not the bugbears that they are generally 
regarded to be. It is not any conservative clinging 
to old-fashioned balances that prevents our resulte 
from being more reliable than they are; but it is 
insufficient training in the employment of the new 
ones. And so long as this state of affairs continues, 
we shall have writers like Dr. Mason mixing to- 
gether much that is reliable and suggestive (and 
still more that is interesting ), with much more that is 
questionable in all respects, — serving uncritical res- 
urrections of Reichenbach’s sensitives, and theories 
of psychic intuition, and explanations of heredity 
by subconscious personalities, and abuses of the sig- 
niiicance of “ experimental psychology,” along with 
some valid and pertinent considerations of the 
scope of the mental in the treatment of physical, 
intellectual, moral, and educational deficiencies. 


Albert Sonnichsen, the author of 
pee oy “Ten Months a Captive among Fili- 
pinos” (Scribner), is what his por- 
trait shows him to be, and his book abundantly 
proves, a young American of great candor, great 
adaptability, little learning, and none too intelligent 
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prejudices. His book is, as the sub-title declares, 
“A Narrative of Adventure and Observation during 
Imprisonment on the Island of Luzon,” and the 
map showing his itinerary attests the opportunities 
given him for seeing the workings of Aguinaldo’s 
government during the time he was held prisoner. 
Interesting as the account is, the chief interest lies 
in the facts that the author did not know himself 
to be disclosing. He is not aware, for example, 
that he is constantly judging his captors by a 
standard which he does not make the slightest at- 
tempt to live up to himself — a common fault with 
us all, perhaps, but more than ordinarily significant 
when the attitude of the writer is one of inevitable 
and invincible superiority. Another instance is to 
be found in the fact that his chief miseries came, 
not in the least from his darker-skinned guards, but 
from a fellow-member of the Anglo-Saxon race, an 
Englishman whom he significantly calls Arnold. 
Taken just before the American rifles, advanced 
several miles beyond the environs of Manila, to 
which they were limited by the terms of the peace 
protocol, had opened fire upon our recent allies, 
young Sonnichsen was enabled to escape by Joaquin 
Alejandrino, and returned safely to Manila by the 
“Oregon.” He bears cheerful witness to the hu- 
manity of the Filipinos, and to the huge distress 
brought upon them by the American occupation. 
His book is entertaining and instructive, and throws 
many valuable side-lights on the dark picture in the 
Philippines. 


Like other readers of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s earlier plays, we looked for- 
ward to “ Plays for Puritans ” 
(Stone) with pleasurable anticipation. We read 
them with successive and often mingled feelings. 
The Prefaces, of course, gratified our love of smart- 
ness. “ The Devil’s Disciple,” however, was a great 
disappointment at the beginning, and we only roused 
to a sort of conventional interest in the last act. 
We were amused at the succeeding note on Bur- 
goyne. At the beginning of “Cmsar and Cleo- 
patra” our spirit needed stimulant, and the play 
provided what was wanted of the best quality. 
With the Notes our spirit sunk again, and “ Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion” we began with a certain 
weariness. This was largely caused, however, by 
the philological difficulties interposed by the dia- 
lectic spelling in the first act, for on getting to the 
real matter we revived and finished in style. So 
that on the whole the net result was good: it is 
true that the book is not everywhere of the author’s 
very best, but that is by no means remarkable. 
These plays are for Puritans because Mr. Shaw de- 
sires to harp on some other string than the amatory. 
He explains himself in one of the Prefaces: in the 
plays it appears that he appeals rather to a certain 
common-sense in mankind which is certainly more 
inspiriting than the common sensuousness, as he 
might call it himself, which most other plays appeal 
to. This common-sense — Cesar and Lady Cicely 
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have so much of it and are so winning thereby — 
is an excellent article, and Mr. Shaw’s recognition 
of it constitutes his real realism. If only people 
would not pretend this and that, if only they would 
be real. In “The Devil’s Disciple” we unfortu- 
nately (for ourselves) miss this element; we find 
little more reality in the play than in the locality 
of the play, which is south of Boston and north of 
Albany and yet in New Hampshire, and, in addi- 
tion, a place where there were Presbyterians in 
1777. We do not get interested in “ Diabolonian 
ethics” either in theory or practice. But Lady 
Cicely brings up the balance, leaving “Cassar and 
Cleopatra” to the good —very decidedly. We 
cannot think this last a very playlike play, but it is 
excellent reading. Some things seem a trifle ab- 
surd, as when Britannus declares that there should 
be a matron when Cleopatra visits Ceasar, and much 
has a contagious levity, as when Cesar is inspired 
to leap into the sea and swim to the Rhodian gal- 
leys and they toss Cleopatra into the water after 
him. Still it would be bad to have monotony even 
in excellence, and such breaks are doubtless useful 
as a relief from the serious strength and even 
thought of the piece as a whole. 


The name of Aijexander Brown, of 
Nelson county, Virginia, has long 
been associated in the field of his- 
torical literature with some decided views upon the 
birth of America’s free institutions. He would 
annihilate the decades of slow political evolution, 
and have Freedom in present-day garb step forth 
from the church at Jamestown or the cabin of the 
“Mayflower.” His latest volume, “ English Politics 
in Early Virginia” (Houghton), essays to prove 
that “our founders first settled this country upon 
proper political charter rights but were wilfully 
robbed of this distinction by the crown’s licensed 
historians.” It is a kind of essence extracted from 
his “ First Republic of the United States” and his 
“Genesis of the United States,” but colored with 
defiance and reassertion. Like a stag at bay, he 
turns upon his critics in a kind of preface in the 
middle of the book, and at the same time discloses 
the woes of “the first person under the Republic 
to undertake sincerely the task of correcting this 
historic wrong.” He confesses “the great difficulty. 
of compiling a book in the best form for correcting 
the wrong impressions which have resulted from 
an almost absolute control over the history and all 
the evidences for nearly one hundred and fifty 
years, by the crown officials” ; the long search for 
‘“‘a publisher liberal enough and patriotic enough 
to undertake the publication of an article or a book 
opposing opinions which have grown gray with age 
and become popular”; and then the difficulty of 
“selling a sufficient number of advance orders to 
justify the printing, ete.” Yet he is led to rejoice 
that the press and historians who under former 
license might have burned his books and imprisoned 
him can now only “ roast” bim, as he puts it. Even 
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those who cannot follow him in reading into the 
commercial lives of our fathers our high political 
ideals, nor in thinking a king wold employ his 
time in such trivial matters as planning to suppress 
evidences of free ideas among his few colonists, 
must give the auther credit for earnestness and a 
militant spirit, although they look with forbearing 
pity on his rather unequal combat with the armor- 
clad knights of long-existing conclusions. The 
search for novel ideas in history need go no further 
than this recent production of Mr. Brown. 


The love-letters of eminent people 
are just now to the fore with the 
publishers, and the way in which 
these tender missives are being exploited as an asset 
by their thrifty custodians should be a caution to 
celebrities now living. The latter, it seems, if they 
dread this form of post-mortem publicity, will do 
well either to follow the example of Mr. Barkis 
when they go a-wooing, or else to see to it person- 
ally that their epistolary billings and cooings are 
consigned to the flames before their heirs and the 
public get a chance at them. We have now before 
us a very pretty volume of nearly three hundred 
pages containing “The Love-Letters of Victor 
Hugo” (Harper), to Mile. Adéle Foucher, many or 
all of which have already been published in the 
magazines, where they naturally and deservedly 
attracted much attention, both on account of the 
great name of their author, and of their singular 
charm and interest as characteristic compositions of 
their kind. In his Introduction to the volume, the 
helpfal, if somewhat rapturous, editor, M. Paul 
Meurice, assures us, by way of whetting our appe- 
tite for the banquet to follow, that, “‘ They evidently 
were rot written to be seen by other eyes than those 
of the girl he loved; he constantly entreats her to 
burn them ; they are all the more valuable on that 
account.” The above view will hardly commend 
itself to a delicate sense of propriety, and seems 
rather at odds with a well-known convention long 
prevalent among gentlemen. But there is no doubt 
that the unrestrictedly frank and self-revealing 
character of the letters, and their consequent value 
as records of the inner life of the writer, are in a 
way guaranteed by the fact that he wanted them 
kept secret; and this is perhaps what M. Meurice 
means to imply. The letters cover a period of two 
years, from 1820 to 1822. They are love-letters 
pure and simple, the rapturous outpourings of a 
youth of genius who has nothing to cenceal from 
his mistress, and whose pen paints with delicate 
fidelity the fluctuating emotions of the lover’s heart. 
The volume is a tasteful one outwardly, and con- 
tains some interesting portraits. 
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So far as our observation goes, the 
average well-read citizen of the 
United States — the word American 
will not serve in this case — knows less of the his- 
tory of our political neighbor.on the North since 
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the times of which Parkman treats, and of her 
development, than he knows of any important 
country of Europe or Asia. Yet the history of 
Canada is related to our own at many points, and 
is full of interest for this reason as well as interest- 
ing in itself. Hence the latest addition to the ex- 
cellent “ Cambridge Historical Series”’ (Macmillan) 
commands attention for its theme, “‘ Canada, 1760- 
1900,” as well as for its excellence. The author 
is Sir John G. Bourinot, a scholar and writer of 
reputation, and probably the highest authority on 
Canadian history. He first gives a sketch of the 
French Régime, then takes up the settlement of the 
several parts of the country, then the development 
of representative institutions. This last forms a 
most interesting story, complicated as it was with 
the race jealousies of French and English, religious 
differences, provincial rivalries, and the ideas and 
prejudices inherited on the one side from fugitive 
Loyalists from the Thirteen Colonies, and on the 
other from the French absolutism of the Old Régime. 
The author gives another side of the history of the 
American Revolution and of the War of 1812 from 
that presented by our own writers. He gives the 
Canadian view of Samuel Adams as agitator and 
conspirator, and of the insufficiency and pettiness 
of the causes alleged for our separation from En- 
gland; of the puerility of our management of the 
War of 1812; and, in the last chapter, of Canada’s 
relations with the United States, in orderly survey 
from 1783 to 1900, boundaries, fisheries, trade, in- 
cluding the questions now in dispute between the 
countries. We give our hearty commendation of 
the book as an interesting story of political develop- 
ment, as casting side-lights on our own history, and 
as a valuable reference book. 


The collecting of book-plates (qua 
book-plates) is said to have begun in 
1820 with a Miss Jenkins of Bath, 
England. Her collection, seventeen years later, 
furnished the nucleus of what has since become 
one of the largest in England. The literature of 
the subject began in France in 1874, and in En- 
gland six years later ; and has been increased since 
then in England, France, Germany, and America, 
by numerous volumes and a flood of periodical con- 
tributions. At the present time, the interest taken 
in these sometimes artistic bits of paper is undoubt- 
edly widespread and steadily increasing. To the 
periodical literature of the subject, Mr. W. G. 
Bowdoin has been a frequent, persistent, and pro- 
lifie contributor. He is therefore well qualified to 
inform the public about book-plates, but his “ Rise 
of the Book-Plate” (Wessels) does not give us as 
much historical knowledge of the subject as we 
might be led to expect, though it is precisely the 
kind of book the collector of ex libris will find in- 
dispensable. It contains an Introduction and « 
paper on ‘‘ The Study and Arrangement of Book- 
Plates” by Mr. Henry Blackwell, a veteran collec- 
tor; two essays by Mr. Bowdoin, in defense of 
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eollecting and in “exemplification of the art”; a 
page of names of American book-plate designers ; 
a bibliography and lists of contributors to American 
and English book-plate literature; and a list of 
book-plate inscriptions — not nearly as full as it 
might be made without risk of becoming tiresome. 
The remaining pages are devoted to fac-similes of 
more than two hundred German, Austrian, Belgian, 
Italian, Arabic, Welsh, French, English, Canadian, 
and American book-plates, showing the extent of 
Mr. Bowdoin’s collection and the immense diversity 
of styles employed in the production of a book- 
plate. Unfortunately, a great number of Mr. Bow- 
doin’s examples suffer by being reproduced in 
miniature. pimmmentaeaiaiiee 
If the annual output of works on 
“ etiquette” were any criterion, the 
American carries the national quality 
of common-sense into his personal behavior to a 
very slight extent. In another aspect, such a work 
as Miss Emily Holt’s “ Encyclopedia of Etiquette ” 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) is an indication of the 
national longing for the best, and its sub-titles, 
“What to Write, What to Wear, What to Do, 
What to Say,” and “ A Book of Manners for Every- 
day Use,” are only expressions of that democracy 
which believes’ itself to be as good as anybody or 
anything, and needs nothing more than the telling 
to put it into demonstration. Yet it is manifest 
that any person certain of his breeding can not 
possibly require such a volume; and no less certain 
that a person without breeding cannot be given it 
by a library full of similar works. It must, there- 
fore, be intended for that large class, like Mahomet’s 
coffin in respect of heaven and earth, which is 
neither in nor out of good society — or at least is 
not in bad society. Every social plane has its own 
conventions, and these are the birthright of all 
born within its domain. What Miss Hoit has 
undertaken to do is to show what those people in 
Europe who believe themselves to be better than 
the common herd do when they have money enough, 
and, by a parity of reasoning, what Americans 
should do when they come into a fortune sufficient 
to warrant their breaking into a class of equal 
wealth previously acquired. If they trust to her 
book they will not go very far wrong, and if they 
do not none will discover it unless they happen to 
read the same book. 


The reputation already established 
by Mr. Edward McCrady, a member 
of the Charleston, South Carolina, 
bar, in his two volumes on the early history of his 
State, is not likely to be diminished in his new 
“History of South Carolina in the Revolution ” 
(Macmillan). The first part of the book is an ex- 
cellent description of the rise and growth of the 
civil revolution in the Palmetto State. It does 
justice to Drayton, Gadsden, Laurens, the Rut- 
ledges, and many others, whose work in the good 
cause has long been overshadowed by that of pa- 
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triots in the northern colonies where chroniclers 
and newspapers more abounded. The author makes 
no attempt to shield or explain away the early un- 
popularity of the patriot cause, and the frequent 
dissensions of its constituents. As the later years 
of the war proper approach, and the tide of battle 
turns toward South Carolina, the author finds him- 
self encumbered with a mass of tactical detail and 
campaign minutise which makes three-fourths of his 
book a military history. At last, after almost nine 
hundred pages, he stops abruptly at the close of the 
year 1780 with the statement that another volume 
will be necessary to complete the subject. This 
might better have been stated clearly upon the title 
page. There is no attempt to laud unduly the 
achievements of South Carolina, or detract from 
those of the other States. The facts are presented 
with the directness of the lawyer. The references 
are not voluminous but are well chosen. The sub- 
ject matter is illustrated by a number of plans of 
battles. arlene 

If the Rev. John M. Bacon had 
written his book “By Land and 
Sky” (Lippincott) with a view to 
converting his fellow-men to ballooning, he could 
not have manifested more enthusiasm, nor set forth 
the joys he has experienced high above the earth 
more eloquently. It is a book which can be read 
for pure pleasure, uncontaminated by any selfish 
and few mundane considerations. It contains many 
accounts of the fearless author's voyages in the 
clouds, in times of sun and moon, of calm and 
storm, and all of them made thrilling by the cer- 
tainty that coming to earth is a vastly more com- 
plicated and exciting business than sailing away 
from it. There are four excellent pictures, and a 
general avoidance of technicalities and statistics 
such as might weary the gener:l reader. At the 
same time there is an abundance of well-distributed 
information and pertinent observation. If any one 
is hesitating between staying on the ground or as- 
cending to the skies, Mr. Bacon’s book can be relied 
upon to decide him in favor of ascent. 


Pleasures 
of ballooning. 


If interest in an author and the 
probable permanence of that interest 
may in a measure be understood 
from the number of books written about him, we 
may safely conclude that Robert Louis Stevenson 
is fairly secure in the present and prospective re- 
gard of the lovers of books. Within less than a 
twelve-month two volumes dealing with his life and 
work have come to our table, besides another some- 
what ambitious volume giving considerable space 
to the discussion of his art. The latest study of 
Stevenson, by Mr. H. Bellyse Baildon, is the 
work of an old schoolmate ef Stevenson’s, and 
therefore displays a delightfully intimate acquaint- 
ance with the man in his relation to the product 
of his pen. The book does not make pretense 
to the dignity of a well-rounded biography, but 
it traces the development of the delicate sensitive 
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boy into the artist with the closeness of insight 
of a man who knew and loved his dead friend 
well, and who knows and loves books. And the 
fact that they were “chums” together in an Edin- 
bargh school has not lessened Mr. Baildon’s critical 
acumen and made him a blind hero-worshipper. 
As severe upon Stevenson’s faults as the case war- 
rants, he does not stop with the criticism of them, 
bat goes on to a discussion of them as a part of the 
strangely rich and complex personality of the au- 
thor. The especial merit of the book, aside from 
the engaging ease of the style, is perhaps the care- 
ful and penetrating sureness of this analysis. All 
in all, the volume is illuminating and helpful, .and 
certainly it is enjoyable. The bibliography at the 
end contains a long list of books and articles about 
Stevenson, but there should be place for this one 
also. ( Wessels.) 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


A delightful little book in a number of ways is the 
recent reprint of James Puckle’s “ The Club; or, a Grey 
Cap for a Green Head,” issued in this country by 
Messrs. Truslove, Hanson & Comba. To the book 
itself, an eighteenth-century collection of “moral max- 
ims,” little more than an antiquarian interest attaches. 
The chief concern of the book-lover of to-day with 
Puckle’s “Club” lies in the series of designs made for 
the edition of 1817 by James Thurston, and cut on 
wood by some of the foremost engravers of the time. 
These beautiful examples of an art now almost extinct 
are carefully reproduced in the present reprint, and 
together with Mr. Austin Dobson’s sparkling introduc- 
tion and the handsome typography of the Chiswick 
Press make it a volume to be coveted. 2 

The great literary activity of the Rev. Sabine Baring- 
Gould is bound to show itself in carelessness of style 
and negligence in presenting facts. His “ Virgin Saints 
and Martyrs” (Crowell) shows these unpleasant quali- 
ties, quite as much as the wide and curious erudition 
which is the author’s. The main part of the book is 
drawn from the sixteen-volume “ Lives of the Saints” 
which was completed in 1898, with the later pages de- 
voted to that self-sacrificing Englishwomhn, Dorothy 
Wyndlow Pattison, to whom Mr. Baring-Gould accords 
the honors of beatification or sanctification on his own 
initiative, under the name of Sister Dora. Many illus- 
trations embellish the present book, most of them ex- 
cellent wood-cuts after famous paintings. 

The following German and French text-books are 
the latest to appear upon our table: Freytag’s “ Soll 
und Haben” (Heath), greatly condensed, and edited 
by Dr. George T. Files; Herr von Wildenbruch’s 
“ Harold” (Heath), edited by Dr. Charles A. Eggert; 
Storm's “ Immensee ” (Ann Arbor: Geo. Wahr), edited 
by Messrs. Hildner and Diekhoff; Schiller’s « Wallen- 
stein” (Macmillan), edited by Dr. Max Winkler; 
* Constructive Process for Learning German” (Jenk- 
ins), by Dr. Adolphe Dreyspring; “Ccur de Noél” 
(San Francisco: Robertson), by Sig. L. D. Ventura; 
“Le Tour de la France par Deux Enfants” (Heath), 
by M. G. Bruno, edited by Dr. C. Fontaine; and “ The 
French Subjunctive Mood ” (Heath), by Mr. Charles C. 
Clarke, Jr. 











NOTES. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Harvard address on “ The 
Writings of King Alfred” is now published in pamphlet 
form by the Macmillan Co. 

Mr. David McKay has just published a new edition, 
prepared by the Rev. J. Loughran Scott, of Bulfinch’s 
ever-popular “ Age of Chivalry.” 

«“ Edward Carpenter, Poet and Prophet,” is the title 
of a pamphlet by Mr. Ernest Crosby, just published at 
the office of the Philadelphia «“ Conservator.” 

“ A Reading Book in Irish History,” by Dr. P. W. 
Joyce, is a publication of Messrs. Longmans, Green, & 
Co. It is written for children in and out of school. 

Don Antonio Gil y Zérate’s play of “Guzman el 
Bueno,” edited by Dr. Sylvester Primer, is a modern 
language text just published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

A revised and enlarged edition for 1901 of “ Lee’s 
Automobile Annual,” the standard reference work on 
the subject, has just been issued by Messrs. Laird & Lee. 

“ Stevensoniana ” still come from time to time to our 
desk. The latest volume, of varied contents, both textual 
and pictorial, is published by Mr. M. F. Mansfield at 
the Bankside Press. 

Miss Lucy Maynard Salmon’s “ Domestic Service ” 
has gone into a second edition, to which has been added 
a chapter on domestic service in Europe. The Mac- 
millan Co. are the publishers. 

An intimate study of the life and writings of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, by Mr. John Albee, will be published 
at once by Robert G. Cooke of New York, under the 
title “ Remembrances of Emerson.” 

« An Introduction to the Industrial and Social His- 
tory of England,” by Professor Edward P. Cheyney, is 
published by the Macmillan Co. It is intended for use 
as a text-book in secondary schools and colleges. 

The Princeton Press send us an edition of “The 
Elegies of Maximianus,” pre by Mr. Richard 
Webster, and containing, besides a newly-collated text, 
an introduction and an elaborate critical commentary. 

“The Christian in Hungarian Romance,” being a 
study of Dr. Maurus Jokai’s novel “ There is a God; 
or, The People Who Love but Once,” by Mr. John 
Fretwell, is announced for immediate publication by 
the James H. West Co. of Boston. 

«“ Beowulf” and “The Fight at Finnsburg,” trans- 
lated into English by Dr. John R. Clark Hall, and 
provided with much critical and explanatory apparatus 
(pictures included), is a recent English publication 
supplied in this country by the Macmillan Co. 

“Selections from the Poetry of Alexander Pope,” 
edited by Dr. Edward Bliss Reed, and Burke’s “Speech 
on Conciliation with America,” edited by Mr. Daniel V. 
Thompson, are the latest additions to the series of 
« English Readings” published by Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Co. 

An important collection of English books and pictures 
will be sold at auction by Williams, Barker & Severn 
Co., Chicago, on the 20th and 21st of this month. , The 
sale includes a number of rare first editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Scott, Tennyson, Carlyle, and other English 
authors. 

In view of the approaching Alfred the Great millen- 
nial celebration, the two latest additions to the Old 
South Leaflets are particularly timely and interesting. 
They consist of the description of Europe which formed 
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the first chapter in King Alfred’s translation of Orosius, 
and the account of Augustine in England taken from 
Alfred’s version of the Venerable Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History of the English Nation. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. publish an “ Encyclopedia of 
the Game of Whist,” by Sir William Cusack-Smith. 
It is a booklet of vest pocket size, and the topics are 
arranged alphabetically. Its doctrine is modern and 
commendable, save for the author’s unaccountable preju- 
dice against the “ call for trumps” and the “ echo.” 

The Cambridge University Press has just published, 
and sent to us through the Messrs. Macmillan, two 
small books, one of which contains Professor R. C. 
Jebb’s brilliant Cambridge lecture of last summer on 
Macaulay, and the other of which contains “Two 
Lectures Introductory to the Study of Poetry,” by the 
Rev. H. C. Beeching. 

“The Romance Cycle of Charlemagne and His 
Peers,” by Miss Jessie L. Weston, is No. 10 in Mr. 
David Nutt’s pamphlet series of “ Popular Studies in 
Mythology, Romance, and Folklore.” Another series, 
just started by Mr. Nutt, is entitled “The Ancient 
East,” and has for its first issue “The Realms of the 
Egyptian Dead,” by Dr. K. A. Wiedemann. 

An important arrangement has just been completed 
whereby George M. Hil! Company of Chicago become 
for a term of years the sole publishers of Webster's 
“Unabridged Dictionary,” the copyright of which is 
owned by G. & C. Merriam Company, the original pub- 
lishers. A heavy reduction in the price of the work is 
one of the innovations contemplated. 

The series of “Masters in Art,” published by the 
Bates & Guild Co. of Boston, represents an excellent 
idea intelligently carried out. Each of the monthly 
issues is devoted to one of the world’s great painters or 
sculptors. The contents comprise ten reproductions in 
half-tone of the artist’s most representative productions, 
an accurate short account of his life, opinions on his 
work selected from the world’s best critics, and a bib- 
liography and list of paintings. The illustrations are 
wonderfully good examples of the half-tone process, 
and the entire make-up of the little magazine is artistic 
and attractive. 

Mr. Francis P. Harper sends us “ The Literary Year- 
book and Bookman’s Directory for 1901,” edited by 
Mr. Herbert Morrah. This is an English work, and, 
as such, does not appeal directly to the interests of 
American readers. It contains, however, much matter 
of general interest, and will not be found without its 
use for reference in this country. A portrait of the 
late Bishop of London is given for a frontispiece, and 
the text includes a directory of authors, another of 
publishers, still another of booksellers, and much mis- 
cellaneous matter upon such subjects as copyright, 
periodicals, the drama, and literary societies. 

A “History of the Christian Religion to the Year 
Two Hundred,” by Judge Charles B. Waite of Chicago, 
is a work first published about twenty years ago. It 
has gone through several editions, and the one now be- 
fore us (the fifth) has had the benefit of a complete 
revision, owing to the fact that the original plates were 
destroyed, which made it possible to rewrite the work 
much more thoroughly than would otherwise have been 
the case. The work has had a considerable popular 
vogue, but the author’s critical equipment does not 
seem to be altogether adequate to his task. Messrs. 
C. V. Waite & Co., Chicago, are the publishers. 











TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
May, 1901. 


Aguinaldo’s Capture. Marrion Wilcox. Forum. 
Alexander the Great, A Recovered City of. Century. 
Antoine and the Thé&tre Libre. A. F. Herold. International. 
Arcady, Overheard in. Charles C. Abbott. Lippincott. 
Art as Handmaid of Literature. W.H. Hobbs. Forum. 
Art, Japanese, History of. John La Farge. International. 
Art, Roman, Native Vigor of. F.M. Day. International. 
Asia, Russia’s Conquest of. J. K. Mumford. World’s Work. 
Athletics, Modern, Negative Side of. Arlo Bates. Forum. 
Austria-Hungary, Political Status of. S, Brooks. W. Work. 
Author and Publisher. Mary B, Mullet. World’s Work. 
Author as Printer Sees him. J. H. McFarland. W. Work. 
Bonds, Foreign, as Am. Investments. T.S. Woolsey. Forum. 
Borneo, Wild Mountain Tribes of. H.M. Hiller. Harper. 
Bryanism and Jeffersonian Democracy. A. Watkins. Forum. 
China, A Missionary Journey in. Fanny Hays. Century. 
Chinese Traits, Some. Charles Denby. Forum. 

Colonies, Lesson in Government of. R.T. Hill. Century. 
Consolidations, Industriai and Railroad. North American. 
Consuls, Our, and Our Trade. F. Emory. World's Work. 
Creighton, Mandell. Edmund Gosse. Atlantic. 

Criticism, German. Richard M. Meyer. International. 
Cuban Problem, Solution of the. O. H. Platt. World’s Work. 
Davis, Cushman K. S.H. Church. Century. 

Deer, The. W. D. Hulbert. McClure. 

De Wet, General Christian. Thomas F. Millard. Scribner. 
Diaz and his Successor. J. D. Whelpley. World’s Work. 
Dietetics, Modern, Principles of. C. von Noorden. Internat’l. 
Dinners in Bohemia and Elsewhere. J. P. Bocock. No. Amer. 
Dragon’s Grip, In the. Frederick Poole. Lippincott. 
Dramatic Season, Events of. Gustav Kebbé. Forum. 
Dreyfus, Captain, Leaves from Autobiography of. McClure. 
English, Teaching of. Albert S. Cook. Atlantic. 

English, Teaching of. Minna C. Clark. Educational Review. 
Funston, General. James H. Canfield. Review of Reviews. 
Geography, Organization of. R.N. Dodge. Educ’! Review. 
Hale, Edward Everett. George P. Morris. Rev. of Reviews. 
Hallucinations, Andrew Wilson. Harper. 

Hamlet, An Old Hampshire. Anna L. Merritt. Century. 
Harrison, Frederic, in America. Review of Reviews. 
Hawaii. John La Farge. Scribner. 

Hill, James J. Mary C. Blossom. World’s Work. 

India and the Colonies. Alleyne Ireland. No. American. 
Iowa Farmers, With. W.A. Wyckoff. Scribner. 

Iron and Steel Industry. H.F.J. Porter. International. 
Japan, Navy of. S. E. Moffett. Review of Reviews. 

Jews and Judaism in 19th Century. M.Gasler. No. Amer. 
Kean, Mr. and Mrs. Charles. Clara Morris. McClure. 

Ku Klux Movement, The. W.G. Brown. Atlantic. 
Labor in South, New Class of. Leonora Ellis. Forum. 
Library Development, Latest Stage of. E. I. Antrim. Forum. 
London, How It Was Saved. John Martin. Forum. 
Loubet, Emile. Pierre de Coubertin. Century. 

Manchuria, Russians in. Prince Kropotkin. Forum. 
Missionaries and their Critics. Judson Smith. No. American. 
Moosilauke. Bradford Torrey. Atlantic. 

Municipal Government in U.S. John Ford. No. American. 
Naples, Breakfast in. Mary Uda-Scott. Century. 

Negro and our New Possessions. W.S.Scarborough. Forum. 
Niagara, The New. Rollin L. Hartt. McClure. 

Orient, Out-of-the-Way Places in the. " 
Parent, The Spoiled. Wilbur Larremore. Forum. 

Paris Quais, Alongthe. Stoddard Dewey. Century. 

Poetic Drama, The New. W. D..Howells. No. American. 
Poetry, American, Distinction of. Josephine Daskam. Atlan. 
Portraits, My. J.J. Benjamin-Constant. Harper. 


Prose Style, American. J.D. Logan. Atlantic. 

Prosperity Sharing. R. E. Phillips. World’s Work. 
Public Library and Public School. Geo. Iles. World’s Work. 
Railway Car Lighting. G. D. Shepardson. Forum. 
Religion, Science of. F.B.Jevons. International. 
Renaissance, Women of the. B. W. Wells. International. 
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Russia, Present Crisisin. Prince Kropotkin. No. American. 
Rural Independence, Actual. W. E. Andrews. World’s Wk. 
Russia’s Readiness for War. Chas. Johnston. Rev. of Rev. 
Saloons. Robert A. Stevenson. Scribner. 

Scholarship, American, Challenge to. Marrion Wilcox. Harp. 
Scholarship, Productive, in America. Hugo Miiasterberg. Ati. 
Schools, Secondary, Inspection of. M.E.Sadler. Educ'l Rev. 
Schools, The People and the. Educationa/ Review. 

Science and the People. E. Renan. North American. 
Sheep and the Forests. Earley V. Wilcox. Forum. 
Southern Mountaineer, The. John Fox, Jr. Scribner. 

St. Pierre-Miquelon. James C. Hyde. Scribner. 

Steel Trust on Great Lakes. W.F.McClure. Rev. of Rev. 
Superstitions, Every-Day. Charles M. Skinner. Lippincott. 
Waterfalls and their Uses. Theodore Waters. World's Wk. 
Wheats, Breeding New. W. D. Harfoot. World’s Work. 








List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 138 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Diu since its last issue.) 








BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Five Years of My Life, 1894-1899. By Alfred Dreyfus. 
12mo, uneut, pp. 310. McClure. Phillips & Co. 


A Sailor’s Log: Recollections of Forty Years of Naval Life. 
By Robley D. Evans, Rear-Admiral, os S.N. illus., 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 467. D. Appleton & Co 

a Family: Being a i of the Ancestors 

d Descendants of William Shakespeare, with some Ac- 
ound of the Ardens. By Mrs. C. C. Stopes. Illus. in 
eeearnae ote ete., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 257. James Pott 


A Book of Remembrance. By Mrs. E. D. Gillespie. Illus., 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 393. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50 net. 
Empresses of France. B H. A. Guerber. Illus., 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 416 Dodd, & Co. $2.50. 
Riverside Biographical Series. New volumes: Ulysses 
:, by Walter Allen; John Marshall, by James B. 
Thayer; ” Lewis and Clark, by William R. Ligh ton. Each 
with _photogravure portrait, 18mo, gilt top. Houghton, 


in & Co. Per vol., 75 cta. 
HISTORY. 
The Spanish ree Their Origin, Growth, and Influence. 
By Martin A. Hume. 12mo, pp. 535. ‘The Great 
Peoples.” D. pd & Co. $1.50. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Love- Letters of Bismarck: Being Letters to his 
Fiancée and Wife, 1846-1889. Authorized by Prince Her- 
bert von Bismarck, and trans. from the German under 
the su ion of Chariton T. Lewis. With portraits, 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 428. Harper & Brothers. $3. 

War’s Brighter Side: The Story of * The Friend’ News- 
prner, Refited Edited by the Commepgnte with Lord Roberts’s 

March-April, 1900. Julian er. m7 others. 
Illus. 1 12mo, pp. 471. D. apes 

The Study of Poetry: Two Lectures. B H. 
Beeching, M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 57. aN. o. 
60 cts. net. 

Macaulay: A Lecture. By Sir Richard C. Jebb, M. P. 
12mo, uneut, pp. 59. Macmillan Co. 60 cts. net. 

Beowulf and The Fight at Finnsburg: A Translation into 
Modern English Prose. By John R. se Hall, M.A 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 203. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The World’s Work: A His of Our Time. Vol. I., 
_ 1 — ane 1901. Illus., 4to, pp. 676. Double- 

ay, . 

Stevensoniana: A Reprint of Various Literary and Pictor- 
ial Miscellan saneetes with Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the Man is Work. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 

pp. 944. M. F. Manefeld & Co. 50. 

American Orators and Oratory: Lectures Delivered at 
ar Reserve University. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginese. | be rtrait, — uncut, pp. 91. Cleve- 


The Writings ork King Alfred. By Frederic Harrison, M.A. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 31. Macmillan Co. Paper 25 cts. net. 


My Master. By the Sw&mi Vivekananda. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 89. Baker & Taylor Co. 50 ects. 

Victoria Vale: Miscellaneous Pages for the Epoch. 
By Wilfred Woollam. 16mo, uncut, ~~ pr -- 
Elliot Stock. Paper. 

All Change: Jottings at the Junction of the Nineteenth and 
Twenti Centuries. By Wilfred Woollam. Cheap 
edition; 16mo, uncut, pp. 76. London: Elliot Stock. 
Paper. 

POETRY AND VERSE. 

Poems. By William Vaughn oaty- 12mo, gilt top, pp. 106. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. — a 

The Shadowy Waters. Yeats. Large 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 62. Dodd, BT aE $1.50 

The Rose of Dawn: A Tale of the South ! Sea. By Helen 
Hay; with photogravure frontispiece by John La Farge. 
16mo, uncut, pp. 57. R. H. Russell. $1.25. 

Wishmakers’ Rages By William Young; with Introduc- 
pore, Bate 4 Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 12mo, pp. 86. 


Racing Rhymes, and Other Verses. B 
Gordon ; selected and arranged by T 
photogravare, etc., 16mo, uncut, pp. 146. 

The Book of Jade. 
York: Doxey’s. 

“Lady” Vere, and Other Narratives. By Louis M. El- 
_—_ Second edition; 16mo, pp. 126. Abbey Press. 


FICTION. 

The Helmet of Navarre. By Bertha Runkle; oo. by A. 
Castaigne. 12mo, pp. 470. Century Co. $1.50 

Labor. By Emile Zola. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 604. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Arrows of the Almighty. By Owen ry 
top, uncut, pp. 405. Maemillan Co. $1.50. 

The Good Red Earth. By a Phillpotts. 12mo, pp. 328. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 

In Search of Mademoiselle. By George Gibbs ; 
= 4 aes 

1.50, 


Abram Lindsay 
. Guen. Ilus. in 
R. H. Russell. 


12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 129. New 
1. 


12mo, gilt 


illus. by 
12mo, pp. 373. Henry T. Coates & Co. 


Nell Gwyn— Comedian. By F. Frankfort Moore. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 316. Brentano’s. $1.50. 

Juletty: A Story of Old Kentucky. 

roy. Illus., 12mo, pp. 280. 
$1.50. 

A Daughter of New France. With some Account of the 
Gallant Sieur Cadillac and his Colony on the Detroit. By 
Mary Catherine Crowley. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 409. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Like Another Helen. By George Horton. 
pp. 379. Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

A Victim of Circumstances. By Geraldine Anthony. 
12mo, pp. 369. Harper & Brothers. 50. 

The Cruise of the Petrel: A Story of 1812. By T. Jenkins 
— 12mo, uncut, pp. 210. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

1.25 
Masters of Men: A Romance of the New Navy. By Mor- 
gan Robertson. Illus., 12mo, pp. 335. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.50. 

Voysey. By R. O. Prowse. 
Maemillan Co. $1.50. 
The Tower of Wye: A Romance. By William Henry Bab- 
— Illus., 12mo, pp. 330. Henry T. Coates & Co. 

1.50 

Norman Holt: A Story of the Army of the Cumberland. 
By General Charles King. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 346. 
G. W. Dillingham Co $1.25 


Etidorhpa; or, The End of ‘Earth. By John Uri Lloyd. 
Eleventh edition, revised and enlarged llus., 12mo, 
pp. 371. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Mystery of the Clasped Hands. 
12mo, pp. 304. D. Appleton & Co. $ 

Another Woman's Territory. By * Alien.”’ With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 315. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

Montagne: or, The Slavers of Old New York By William 

toddard. 12mo, pp. 356. Henry Alremus Co. $1. 
me... One his Own Way. By Edith bing 
uncut, pp. 291. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

The Wisdom of Esau. By R. L. Outhwaite and C. 


By Lucy Cleaver Mc- 
Crowell & Co. 


Illus., 12mo, 


12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 404. 


By Guy Boothby. 
1. 


12mo, 





Chomley. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 344 & ca 9 
Ltd. $1.25. 
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The Career of a Beauty. By John . te Winter. 12mo, 
pp. 389. J. B. Lippincott ~ 

The Compleat Bachelor. Olver Onions. 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 193. F. A. Stokes Go, 

The Crossroads of Destiny. By John P. Ritter. Lllus., 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 273. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 

The Claim Jumpers: A Romance. By Stewart Edward 
White. 12mo, pp. 284. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Philbrick Howell. By Albert Kinross. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 326. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25 

The American Husband in Paris. By Anna Bowman 
Dodd. ith frontispiece, 12mo, gilt oa. uncut, pp. 156. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1. 

Pharaoh: An Historical Romance of Ancient Egypt. By 
Bolesbats Prus; trans. and abridged hy Mary De Man- 
kowski. 12mo, pp. 187. Abbey Press. $1.25. 

Ten Years in Cossack Slavery; or, Black Russia. By 
Julian Jasiencyk ; soni by Mary De Mankowski. 12mo, 
pp. 230. Abbey $1.25. 

The Luck of a tentens Laddie. By oy Crommelin. 
12mo, pp. 319. F. M. Buckles & Co. $1.2 

The Woman Who Trusted: A Sto: 
New York. By Will N. Harben. 
pp. 257. Henry Altemus Co. $1. 

Hallie Marshall: A True Daughter of the South. By F. P. 
Williams. 12mo, pp. 183. Abbey Press. $1. 

The Little Crusaders. By Isabel Scott Stone. 
pp. 294. Abbey Press. $1. 

The New Doctor; or, Health and Happiness. By S. M. 
Biddle. 12mo, pp. 255. Monmouth, Illinois: Pablished 
for the author. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

The Land of the Moors: A Comprekensive Description. 
By Budgett Meakin. Lllus., large 8vo, pp. 464. 
millaa Co. $5. 

A Year in China, 1899-1900. By Cie rn, S C.M.G. 
Tilus., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 234 millan 

The Niagara Book. By W. D. Howells, Mark Twain, 
Prof. Nathaniel 8. Shaler, and others. New and re~ised 
edition; illus., 8vo, pp. 353. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

Christian Ordinances and Social Progress: The William 
Belden Noble Lectures for 1900. By the Hon. and Very 
Rev. William Henry Fremantle, D.D. 12mo, gilt top. 
pp. 278. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Aspects of Revelation: Being the Baldwin Lectures for 
1900. By yy ony &- B. a D.D. 12mo, pp. 275. 
Longmans, Green, 1.50. 

The Church (Ecclesia). by a Dana Board .D.D. 
8vo, pp. 221. Charles Scribner’s sSons. $1.50. 

The Evolution of Immortality. By S. D. McConnell, 
ae. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 204. Macmillan Co. 

The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl. By Albert Temple 
Swing, A.M. Together with Ritschl’s Introduction in the 
Christian Religion, trans. by Alice Mead Swing, A.B. 
12mo, pp. 296. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.40 net. 

The Books of the New Testament, By Rev. Leighton 
Pullan. 12mo, uncut, pp. 300. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Motherhood of God: A Series of Discourses. By 
Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 248. Jen- 
nings & Pye. $1.25. 

The Wit and Wisdom of Jesus. By George Wright Buck- 
wy a; top, uncut, pp. 213. Boston: James H. 

est Co 


of il Life in 
ith portrait, 12mo, 


12mo, 





A Modern Knight of the Cross: Extracts from the Writings 
of William Stockton Heacock. Compiled by his parents 
ry —-" With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 220. Jennings 

ye 1, 

The Creed of Presbyterians. By Rev. Egbert Watson 

Smith, D.D. 12mo, pp. 223. Baker & Taylor Co. 60c. 


POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC STUDIES. 
The Children of the Nations: A Study of Colonization and 
its Problems. By Poultney Bigelow, M.A. 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 365. McClure, Phillips & Co. $2. net. 
Annals of Politics and Culture ee-1680), By G. P. 
, M.A.; with eg, ggg =P Note by Lord Acton. 
8v0, pp. 530, millan Co. $2.25 net. 
The Social Problem: Life and Work. By J. A. Hobson. 
Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 295. James Pott & Co. $2. net. 





Monenotios Past and Present: An ngeednctary Study. 
ay gomee ames Edward Le Ronnyeet, -D. 12mo, pp. 256. 
Poe vi A of Economics and Polities.”” T. ¥ Crowell & 


Mac- 
millan Co. $1 .25 net. 
Politics and the Moral Law. By Gustav Ruemelin; trans. 
the German by Rudolf Tombo, Jr., Ph. Di edited by 
Frederick W. Holle, D.C.L. 16mo, pp. 125. Macmillan 
Co. 175 cts. net. 
Newyorkitis. By John H. Girdner, M.D. 12mo, pp. 164. 
New York: The Grafton Press. 


ETHICS. 
ear Problem of Conduct: A Study in the Phenomenology 
hies. By Alfred Edward ee Large 8vo, uncut, 
on 501. Macmillan Co. $3.25 
The Ethics of Judaism. By M. _ oe Ph.D.; trans. 
from the German by Henrietta Szold. Part. IL; 12mo, 
pp. 301. Jewish Publication Society. $1.25. 


SCIENCE. 

ous of A aa  Rereiousone, By L. H. Bailey 
and others. Vol. N—Q. Illus., 4to, pp. 450. 
millan Co. $5. a I oa only in sets of 4 volumes. ) 

Pleasures of the Telescope: An Illustrated Guide for 
Amateur Astronomers and a Popular erin of = 
Chief hy g ~ of the Heavens for General 

t P. Serviss. LIllus., 8vo, pp. 200. D. S Eee & 

Co. $1.56. 

The Romance of the Heavens. By A. W. Bickerton. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 284. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

naps of the U. 8. National Museum, for the Year End- 
ing June 30, 1899. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 598. Government 

Printing Office 

Seventeenth Annual Repost of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1895-96. By J. W. Powell. Part I.; illus., 
large 4to, pp. 468. Government Printing Office 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of ‘Amerionn 
Ethnology, 1896-97. By J. W. Powell. Part L.; illus., 
large 4to, pp. 518. Government Printing Office 

The Subjunctive Substantive Clauses in n Plautus, not 


‘ime on Civics. By Henry Holt. 12mo, pp. 493. 


including Indirect Questions. By Durham. 
Large 8vo, pp. 120. ** Cornell Studies in Classical Philol- 
ogy.”’ Macmillan Co. 80 cts. net. 


A Study in Case Rivalry. By Clinton L. Babcock. 
8vo, pp. 74. ‘Cornell Studies in Classical Philo 
Macmillan Co. 60 cts. net. 


NATURE. 

The Lovers of the Woods. By William H. Boardman. 
With frontispiece in colors, 12mo, uncut, pp. 239. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

Everyday Birds: Elementary Studies. By Bradford Torrey. 
Illus. in colors after Audubon, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 106. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

With the Wild Flowers, from -willow to Thistle- 
down. By Maud Going (E. M. inge). Revised edi- 
tion ; illus., 12mo, pp. 271. Baker & Taylor Co. $1. 

Mr. Chupes ‘and Miss Jenny: The Life Story of Two 
Robins. By Effie Bignell. Lllus., 16mo, pp. 250. Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1. 

ART. 


Pintoricchio. By Evelyn March Phillipps. Illus. in photo- 
avure, tt 12mo, gilt top. pp. 170. ‘* Great Masters in 


‘ainting and pture.”’ millan Co, $1.75. 
Titian. By Estelle M. Hurll. Lllus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. g. 
oe Art Series.’”” Houghton, ” Mitdin 
cts. 
REFERENCE. 


Lee’s American eaoaagg =| _— for 1901. Edited 
by Alfred B. Chambers, Ph.D. Illus., 16mo, pp. 275. 
Laird & Lee. $1. 

Encyclopedia of the Game of Whist. By Sir William 
Cusack-Smith, Bart. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
24mo, gilt edges, pp. 88. Cassell & Co., Ltd. 

The Twentieth Century Handy Cyclopedia Britannica 
By Alfred B. Chambers, Ph.D, New edition; 24mo, 
pp. 883. ird & 25 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Perseus. By Charles Kingsley. With frontispiece, 16mo, 
uncut, pp. 59. R.H. Russell. 75 cts. 
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Three Fairy 
Edited by Charles F. Dole. — 
Adapted as the French of Males le 
Welsh. Each illus.,12mo. D.C. Heath ace. 
paper, 10 cts. net. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

The Working Principles of Rhetoric. Examined in their 
Literary Relations and Illustrated with Examples. By 
on Franklin Genung. 12mo, pp. 676. Ginn & Co. 

1.55 net. 
An Introduction to the Industrial and Social History 


of England. By Edward P. see. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 317. Macmi Co. $1.40 

A Text-Book of Astronomy. By " George C. Comstock. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 391. D. Appleton & co $1.30 net. 


Chatty Readings in Elementary Science. In three books ; 

+ in colors, etc., 12mo. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1,1 

How to Teach Reading and Composition. By J. J. 
Burns, M.A. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 160. American 
Book Co. 50 cts. net. 

A Text-Book of Psychology for Secondary Schools. B 
Daniel Putnam, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 300. American Boo 
Co. $1. net. 

Guzm4n el Bueno: Drama en Cuatro Actos. Por Don An- 
tonia Gil y Zdrate; edited by Sylvester Primer, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 154. Ginn & Co. 80 cts. net. 


Reading: A Manual for Teachers. By Mary E. Lai 
iome, mo, ups 167. fas Heath’s P. Library.”’ D. 
Co. 75 cts. 


me. . Sketch Book. Edited by Mary E. Litchfield. 
With portrait, 12mo, pp. 491. Ginn & Co. 70 cts. net. 
| Education Readers. By A. J. Demarest and William 
M. Van Sickle. Book Three, Development of Obscure 
Vowels, Initials, and Terminals. pp. 160, 
American Book Co. 40 cts. net. 
Elementary Questions in mg rd and Magnetism. 
Compiled by Magnus ~~ we and E. W. March- 


Illus., 12mo, pi 


ant, D.Sc. 12mo, pp. eo Green, & Co. 
35 cts. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Blue Shirt and Khaki: A Comparison. James F. J 
Archibald. Illus., 12mo, pp. 269. Saves’ urdett & os 


Domestic Service. By Lucy Maynard Salmon. Second 
edition, with an additional chapter on Domestic Service 
in Europe. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 338. Macmillan Co. $2. 

First Years in Handicraft. By Walter J. Kenyon. [llus., 
8vo, pp. 124. Baker & Taylor Co. $1. 

What Is a Kindergarten? By Som Hansen. 


Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 76. San Francisco: 


der & Shepard. 75c. net. 








Books of All Publishers on 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY, 


AND ALLIED SCIENCES. 
We have the largest miscellaneous stock in the country of American 
and English Books on these subjects. 
Trade and Library Orders Solicited. 
P. BLAKISTON’S SON & COMPANY 


1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
MR. GR 


AT . GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK 
LIBERAL , 


Address MR. GRANT. 
DISCOUNTS Books, write for quotations, An 
Soci as cadaneli paises allt inames Gn ntebems aaat 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 by ~ eee 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


Betore buy 











LIBRARIES 


Whether Public or Private should send their lists to us for 

prices. Fifty years of practice have created an expert service 

for book buyers. We send upon request a catalogue of a 

classified Standard Library of 2500 beat books, selected from 

all publishers’ lists. 
‘ THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

33-37 East 17th Street (Union Square, N.), New York 


GEnpD For our CATALOGUE No. 20 
Just out, of Interesting and Rare Books. 
E. W. JOHNSON, Bookseller, 2 E. 42d St., New York City. 











William J. Campbell ¢s!c.c's 
No. 1218 Walnut Street oe — 


PHILADELPHIA .. . ono welts tor ie 


1 WISH TO BUY — 


Files of Magazines and Periodicals; 
also Old Books and Old Pamphlets 
relating to America. Address .. . 


J. W. CADBY, 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 


R ANY BOOK ON EARTH — 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
CATALOGUES FREE. Conneaut, Ohio. 


Study and Practice of French. 
By L. C. BONAME, 258 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

A carefully graded seri paratory ools, 
ough study of of the te! Y ponstion t Br tion. Bart 
(60 cts.) and Part Il. Lt LA. for 4 and intermediate grad 

contain subject-matter en pote pupils. Part elit, 
($1.00, irregular verbs, idioms, —. 
ments for admission to college. 
tion (35 cts.), is a concise and 
grades, high-schools, and colleges. 


PENN. 














meets 
rt lv., Hand-book of Pronuncia, 
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HE AMORETTI or LOVE SONNETS 

of EDMUND SPENSER. A Limited Edition of 450 

numbered copies, beautifully printed on imported hand-made 

paper, is now offered to Collectors and Book Lovers. Send 
for descriptive circular. THE LAUREL PRESS, 

R. 405. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROCESS 
FOR LEARNING GERMAN 

Combining Grammar and the Cumulative Method, adapted to 
School and College Instruction. By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING, 
Ph.D., author of The Cumulative Method ; The German Verb Drill; 
Easy Lessons in German; Easy Lessons in French; First German 
Reader; First French Reader; Leichte Aufgaben in Englischen. 

8vo, cloth, 313 pages. Price $1.25 postpaid. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Publisher 
851 & 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
Fitzroy D’ARCY AND JOHN M. LEAHY, C.P.A. 
Public Accountants and Auditors. 

59 Fifth Ave., Naw Yorx. 

PUBLISHERS’ ACCOUNTS A SPECIALTY. 


STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE. 


Poultry, Field and Hog Fence, with or 
without Bottom Cable Barbed. 


STEEL WALK AND DRIVE GATES AND POSTS 
UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, Ill. 
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MAGGS BROS., '52Sturch St. Paddington, | RARE OLD VIOLINS, "szexile 


Rare Books. Fine Library Editions of Standard Authors. 

Voyages and Travels, Early Printed Books, First Editions of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th Century Writers, Works on Art, Choice Examples 
of Bookbinding, Illustrated Works of all Periods. Also Rare Portraits, 
Mezzotints, Line, Stipple, and Color Engravings, and Autographs. 

Those visiting England should not fail to call and inspect 
our stock, which is not only large but in choice condition. 
Classified Catalogues free on application. 


CONGDON & BRITNELL, 
Vendors of RARE, HISTORICAL, and GENERAL BOOKS. 
Catalogues free on application. 

Send for “SPECIAL LIST OF AMERICANA AND CANADIANA.” 
284 Yonge Street, TORONTO, CANADA. 


BOO KS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 

you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in Engiand call. 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Biumenam. 











M SS SOLD FOR AUTHORS ON COMMISSION. 
° Send postal to 
JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSON, 1123 Broadway, New Yorx. 


Do You 
Write? 


STORY-WRITERS, Biographers, Historians, Poets — Do 

you desire the honest criticism of your 
book, or its skilled revision and correction, or advice as to publication ? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 











Instruction by mail in literary composition. 
Consens suited to lente —_ 
Revision, criticism, and sale of MSS. 
Send for circular. 
EDITORIAL BUREAU 
136 Liberty St., N. Y. 











Balzac’s Rival 


Balzac had no rival but George 
Sand; some critics consider them 


twin stars. 


This woman, acknowledged by all the world 
as the second, if not the first, of French nov- 
elists, was certainly the most remarkable 
woman of her age, and the greatest authoress 
in the world’s history. 

The story of her own life is as romantic and 
eventful as that of any of her heroines; the 
revelations made in her Histoire de ma vie 
would furnish material for a dozen novels of 
the present day. An interesting pamphlet 
giving outline of her life will be sent on request. 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON 


1313 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA 








solo instruments from $50 to $10,000. Largest and finest 
collection in the world. Send for new catalogue containing 
biographies, fac-simile labels, etc. Easy terms. 


LYON & HEALY . . 30 Adams Street .. Chicago 





JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES Imported direct from 
Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 


Street, New York City. Calendars, Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 
Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Bronzes. 


A. A. DEVORE & SON 
Makers of Stylish Garments 








Before replenishing your wardrobe 
this Spring, inspect our stock. 
Many exclusive patterns from the 
best looms in the world. 


A. A. DEVORE & SON, TAILORS 
PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


CATALOGUE SALE. 


Extraordinary Collection 


Plo English Books 


AT OUR STORE, 
Monday and Tuesday, May 20 and 21. 


Art Journal, 
Bibliography, 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 





Elzevir Press, 
Galleries of Pictures and Art, 
Drama, Poetry, Numismatic. 


First Eprrions — Carlyle, Cooper, Eliot, Dickens, 
Scott, Goldsmith, Lever, Lytton, Tennyson, Thackeray, 
and others. 


Also, from a Private Library : 


European Etchings. La Sainte Bible “Doré.” Rob- 
erts’s Egypt. Finden’s Dresden and Florence Gallery, 
Musée Frangais, and Musée Royal. 


SpecraL — Niles Weekly Register, 57 Vols. 





CATALOGUE READY. CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION 


Williams, Barker & Severn Co., 
178 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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BRENTANO’S 


Chicago's Representative Book Store 
and the only establishment in 
Chicago maintaining 
a representative stock of books in 
English German 
French Spanish 
and Italian 


For information, address 
BRENTANO’S 


218 Wabash Avenue 








: : CHICAGO 


CALIFORNIA 


EXCURSION 


Epworth League Convention 
July, 1901 











LL persons intending to avail themselves 

of the low excursion rates announced for 

the Epworth League Convention at San Fran- 
cisco in July, 1901, can, upon application to 
Gro. W. Hentz, General Passenger Agent, 
Rio Grande Western Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
obtain an illustrated League folder giving com- 
plete details of the rate, the scenic route across 
the continent, and the Salt Lake stop-over which 
will be a prominent feature of the excursion. 





ALSO APPLY FOR COPY OF 


“Sait Lake City: the City of the Saints” 





Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


Electric Lighted Trains Between 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 
SIOUX CITY 


CHICAGO OMAHA 


MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. 


City Ticket Office: . . . 95 Adams Street. 


Union Passenger Station: 
Madison, Adams, and Canal Streets, 


CHICAGO. 








Colorado Midland 
Railway. 


FOR THE EPWORTH LEAGUE CONVENTION, 
SAN FRANCISCO, JULY, 1901, The Colorado Mid- 
land Railway offers the most attractive and comfortable 
route to the Pacific Coast. The weather is always cool 
in the mountains, and the scenic attractions effectually 
prevent monotony. 


Our Through Tourist Cars, 
operating between CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, and LOS 
ANGELES, and between ST. 
PAUL and SAN FRANCISCO, 
are of Pullman’s best make. 


All Eastern lines will sell through tickets at the 
reduced rates via the Colorado Midland Railway. Our 
through trains between Denver and Ogden are equipped 
with standard Pullman sleepers and free reclining 
chair cars. 

Write to any of the undermentioned for descriptive 
pamphlets. 

Cc. D. SIMONSON, Gen’! Eastern Agt., 
425 Broadway, New York City. 


H. W. JACKSON, Gen’! Agt., 


Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. H. SPEERS, Asst. Gen’! Pass’r Agt., 
Denver, Colo. 
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THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


(Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 
CHARLES C. CURTISS . . 


DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 


The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 













A 
Book About 
Colorado 











Colorado, with its perfect climate 
magnificent mountain scenery an 

excellent hotels, appeals to every 
one in need of rest or recreation. 


Our book, beautifully illustrated and 
with a fine topographical map, is very 
interesting and informative. Send for 
it today, enclosing 6c in postage, to 
P.S. EUSTIS, G.P.A., C.B.&Q.R.R., Chicago 























Big Four Route 


CHICAGO m 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 
No. 234 South Clark Street, - - - - = CHICAGO. 





The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 


veak CASTLE SQUARE Company 
propucross IN ENGLISH 


Week of May 20—Closed. 
Week of May 27—KING DODO. 


MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL 


‘*THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE” 























Pan-American 
Exposition 
Buffalo 
MAY 1 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1901 


REDUCED RATES 


Splendid Train Service 
Elegant Dining Cars 
Fine Equipment 








Send four cents postage for Pan-American 
Souvenir, and ‘‘A Summer Note Book,”’ beau- 


tifully illustrated. 
0. W. RUGGLES, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, CHICAGO. 
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LAKE FRENCH READINGS 


Under the supervision of 
Epovuarp P. Bartitor — Northwestern University 
Evanston, II. 


HE PURPOSE of this series of books is to supply reading material for the latter part of 
the first year and the early part of the second year of the students’ work in French. While 
the books, therefore, are easy reading, each one has a distinct place in the study of the language. 
To this end, introductions and notes are explanatory and suggestive, and each of the volumes 
is provided with a vocabulary. 
The books are bound in brown cloth with back and side stamp, and are very attractive 
volumes for the student’s library. Price, 50 cents each. 


[May 16, 1901. 











This selection of plays will be found simple enough for 
early reading, and will hold the interest of beginners. The 
book will give the student some acquaintance with the kind 
of literature in which the language is rich. It contains 
“LA GRAMMAIRE,” by Eugene Labiche, “LA JOIE 
FAIT PEUR,” by Madame Emile de Girardin, and « LES 
DOIGTS DE FEE,” by Eugene Scribe, all of which are standard. 


Many teachers of French find that their students do not 
understand and appreciate the works which they are called 
upon to read, because of their ignorance of the most ordinary 
facts of French History. How and when to give this neces- 
sary information has become a problem everywhere, and it is 
to aid in the solution of this problem that the present book has 
been published. The style of the book is so simple that it may be put into the hands of pupils 
as soon as they have acquired a knowledge of the principal irregular verbs. The text is mainly 
that of a little book used in the schools of France with some rearrangement and additions. 
Each chapter is followed by a series of questions to bring out the facts of the chapter by way 
of conversational review. The book contains a map of France. 


The book contains nine short stories by Guy de Maupassant, 


EASY FRENCH PLAYS 
Edited by 
Cuaries W. Benton, Litt.D., 
University of Minnesota. 














EASY FRENCH HISTORY 
Edited by Ernest Sicarp, 
Northwestern High School, 


Chicago. 














Benepict Pz pot, 
of the Lake Forest Academy. 











EASY FRENCH STORIES | Ludovic Halevy, Alexandre Dumas fils, Henry Lavedan, and 

Edited by Paul Margueritte. These authors are among the foremost of 

H. Pangan Witi2aMeon, the second half of the nineteenth century. Such a collection 
of the University of Chicago, and 


of stories will acquaint the student with many sides and char- 
acteristics of French life, as well as with the thought of a large 
number of men whose influence is felt the world over. 








ELEMENTS OF FRENCH 4 Practical Course for Secondary Schools 
By André Béziat de Bordes, Ph.D., Lecturer in Romance Languages, Columbia University. 


It gives in as simple a manner as possible the “ elements ” of French. 
It has already been adopted by the University of Chicago, the University of Minnesota, the University of 


Michigan; the Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.; the University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.; Lllinois 
College, Jacksonville, Ill.; Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga.; Ripon College, Wis.; High School, Omaha, 
Neb., ete. Cloth, 234 Pages. Price, $1.00. 








SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, Publishers 





378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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